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NOTICE. 



The following pages were suggested by a brilliant 
University Extension Lecture on Bacon depreciating 
Aristotelian Logic, pointing to the works of Spencer and 
Lotze as the rival philosophies of the present day ; and by 
questions consequently addressed to the writer by young 
friends. 

This is not a histoiy of philosophy, stiU less an original 
treatise. The intention is to indicate some of the 
questions now attracting interest, and especially to show 
the assumptions taken for granted by typical writers, who 
in successive periods have endeavoured to find answers to 
the questions : " What can we know ? " and " What ought 
we to do?" 

It will be my endeavour in every case in which I have 
ventured to express an opinion on an important point 
to confess my indebtedness to writers of acknowledged 
authority. 

I must gratefully acknowledge the assistance I have 
had from friends; specially from a young relative, a 
granddaughter of Dean Hook, not only in preparing 
the manuscripts for the printer and revising proofs, but 
in making the whole more intelligible for the young 
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readers tx) whom I appeaL I am also indebted to the 
Eev. W. David, a disciple of Coleridge (having had long 
experience as a teacher), for encouragement and valuable 
suggestions. 

Dr. Merz, a pupil of Lotze, author of the book on 
Leibniz in Blackwood's series, has helped me in the 
endeavour to explain the position of Lotze with reference 
to philosophy and theology. 

As to the general bearing of philosophical questions, 
ancient and modem, I am especially indebted to Maurice's 
'Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,' and to Bowen's 
' Modem Philosophy.' * 

I regret that, with failing health, and at my advanced 
age, I have been unable to enter more thoroughly 
into some of the subjects now occupying the minds of 
thoughtful persons. But I hope that I may have been 
able to assist young students in arriving at a clear 
conception of those questions and their bearing on faith, 
and by indicating books of moderate size written by 
authors of high reputation. 

A list of books relating to the different periods of 
thought, of small cost, will be found at the end of this 
volume. 

* 'Modem Philosopby, from Descartes to Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann,* by the late Francis Bowen, Professor of Harvard College, 
U.S.; published in London, by Sampson Low and Co. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

General Questions. 

In offering suggestions for the study of principles on the 
foundations of Knowledge, Duty, and Faith, I am inviting 
students to enter on what is now called Philosophy; 
though I hardly like to use that word for anything I 
can say. It is needful, however, to enquire into the 
meaning of the word Philosophy, which may be said to 
date from Socrates, and is now in common use. 

In the last century it was usual to speak of what is 
now called physical science as natural philosophy. 
Science in those days was limited to mathematics and 
other branches of knowledge, which were supposed to 
admit of logical demonstration. 

In Scotland, the phrase "philosophy of the human 
mind " was adopted by the common-sense school — Eeid, 
Stewart, and Brown — ^to take the place of metaphysics. 
This phrase is now superseded by the term psychology. 

Various systems of philosophy in Germany may be 
described, or denoted rather than defined, by the epithets, 
rational, sceptical, critical, transcendental. Kant's critical 
philosophy was followed by what are called philosophies 
of the absolute. More recently, reaction against Germany 
has given rise to the positive philosophy. Now the syn- 
thetical philosophy of Mr. Spencer claims the definition 
of " perfectly unified knowledge." 

Perhaps the simplest account of philosophy is that it 
aims at discovering the general principles which regulate 
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the action of the mind in the search for truth, both 
intellectual and moraL It is distinguished from all other 
studies by the difference that it is not occupied with any 
special province of things. Ueberweg gives as his 
definition, " philosophy is the science of principles!* We 
shall see further on that a great English philosopher,* 
speaking through an eminent member of the medical 
profession, said that "principles are the postulates of 
science and the problems of philosophy." f 

It is, I think, generally admitted that every system of 
philosophy has grown out of the thoughts of previous 
ages, and been modified by more recent influences. In 
this sense it must be admitted that the principle of 
evolution especially applies to philosophy. It follows 
that to understand philosophy in our own time we must 
try to know something of its history. 

There are now many histories of philosophy of acknow- 
ledged authority in the English language; to some of 
them I shall have occasion to refer. But I wish to make 
it quite clear to my young readers that I am not going to 
attempt to give a critical history of the different systems 
put forth by the teachers of philosophy in successive 
periods ; I am not competent to such a task, and, if I were 
to give a summary of what I have endeavoured to gather 
from historians and critics, I should only serve up a meal 
of dry bones which, to drop metaphor, would be neither 
interesting nor instructive. All that I can attempt is to 
state fairly the questions which at the present day are 
brought before the rising generation in popular literature, 

* Ck>leridge« 

f 'Spiritual PhiloBophy; Green, Vol. i. p, 167. 
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and then to try back (as sportsmen say), and see what we 
can learn from the searchings of heart and head which 
are to be found in classical, mediseval, and modem records. 
Stated in a very general form, the following three 
questions present themselves to all who begin to reflect on 
the principles of knowledge, duty, and faith : — 

(1) Is there any fundamental and permanent truth or 
reality which can be known, as distinct from transitory 
opinion ? The reality which we are asking for bein^ 
twofold : reality of what is, as truth to be known ; 
reality of what ought to be, as duty to be done. 

(2) Is the knowledge of such reality and is the standard 
of truth or of practice to be found in the human 
mind, or in the study of things around us — that is, in 
logically consistent thought, or in verified experience ? 

(3) Is there any source of light other than the mind of 
man, and the world of experience, on which reliance 
can be placed ? And does the answer to this question 
depend on facts historically recorded (if not within 
present experience), or on principles inherent in our 
mental and spiritual constitution, or on facts and 
principles combined ? 

These questions may be put in a different form. I will 
use the words of two writers of great authority. 

Dr. Martineau says, " The speculative curiosity of men 
moves about through the circle of three great objects, God, 
Nature, and the Soul, and is ever attempting to determine 
the relations subsisting between them." * 

♦ « Types of Ethical Theory,' i. p. 123 ; iL p. 122. 

b2 
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Mr. Lewes opens his History of Philosophy with these 
words : — 

"Theology, Philosophy, and Science constitute a 
spiritual triumvirate." In the second page he adds: 
" While Theology claims to furnish a system of religious 
conceptions, and Science to furnish conceptions of the 
order of the world. Philosophy (abstracting their widest 
conceptions from both) furnishes a doctrine which contains 
an explanation of the world and of human destiny." * 

The writer of these last quoted words was avowedly a 
disciple of Comte. He considered that theology and 
philosophy are both absorbed in modem science ; theology, 
whether in the form of mythology, or of the Hebrew belief 
in a Creator and Lawgiver, he regarded as suited to the 
infancy of the race ; philosophy, as struggling to emancipate 
itself from theology during the later middle age and 
succeeding in the sixteenth century. 

Dr. Martineau points out that from the first dawn of 
human thought Man found himself in presence of Nature 
and of God, understanding by Nature the totality of 
perceptible phenomena ; and by God the Eternal Ground 
and Cause Whose existence those phenomena express. 
These two, Nature and God, are ever present to man ; the 
questions what they are and what they have to do with man 
cannot but affect the decision of what man ought to be.t 

Dr. Martineau shows clearly that the difference between 
ancient and modem philosophy turns on the question 
whether man begins by looking out of himself to Nature 
and Nature's God, or whether he begins by looking into 
the human mind and its own working. 
* Lewes, vol I xvii. f * Types of Ethical Theory,' i. p. 2. 
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The ancient Greeks were occupied with the Cosmos, or 
the order of the world around them, distinguishing between 
existence and appesurance, between being and phenomena. 
The modems begin by introspection of what passes in 
the mind, and distinguish between inward sensation, 
impressions, or states of consciousness on the one hand, 
and, on the other, reality apart from the mind; or 
between self and not self, subject and object. I must not 
anticipate the consequences to be drawn from this dis- 
tinction between ancient and niodem thought. 

But I may suggest that owing to the advance of modern 
thought, both in the study of psychology or the working 
of the mind, and in the study of physical sciences, two 
questions besides those already mentioned present them- 
selves to thoughtful persons. 

The first is from the subjective point of view; How do 
we know that impressions, ideas, or states of conscious- 
ness enable us to know anything of reality outside or 
beyond or above our minds ? 

The second question arises from the great progress of 
physical science, especially in reference to the action of the 
nervous system and the brain ; How do we know that we 
have minds and souls distinct from our bodily organism ? 
I do not at present offer any suggestion as to the 
answers to be given to these questions ; I mention them 
only that I may not seem to pass them unnoticed. They 
Ve, in fact, implied in the three questions already stated. 
If full and satisfactory answers can be given to those 
flsee questions, they will cover the ground marked out 
I7 these twa 
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Historical Sketch. 

Before we enquire what is to be learned at the present 
time from the special leaders of thought during successive 
periods, it may be well to attempt a general sketch of the 
influences at work on a large scale before the Christian 
era, and, in special directions, since that unique crisis. 
Whatever doubts on physical or literary subjects may have 
been suggested by science or by criticism in recent years, 
as to the infallible authority of documents generally 
accepted by Christians, no one, however agnostic, doubts 
that the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, followed by that of 
Paul of Tarsus and other Apostles, introduced new elements 
into the moral conditions of human society over a large 
part of the civilized world. 

The development of intellectual activity and of political 
influences in successive ages has led to the embodiment of 
those new ideas in institutions and schools of thought and 
feeling which are now the subject of critical study. 

Before the Christian era there were three nations, the 
Greek, the Eoman, and the descendants of Abraham, each 
of which has left its mark on the history of the world. 

The Greeks developed a perfect language, grammar, and 
literature, and traced the outlines of human reasoninor 
and the fundamental laws of thought. 

The Eomans built up a gigantic Empire, based on prin- 
ciples of administration and law which are still in force. 

The Israelites received through their ancestors an unique 
account of the origin of the visible imiverse, and the first 
clearly recorded writing on the Unity of God and His 
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government of the world. This may be said without 
entering into the question of the authorship of Moses, or 
the date of the written record, as it has come down to the 
present time. 

As to the influence of Greece, authentic records are of 
later date. How far Greece may have been influenced by 
previous learning in Egypt, or by Aryan speculation in the 
further East, is a subject for interestiog enquiry, which has 
only a distant relation to modern convictions or aspirations. 

From the age of Socrates, or rather from the earlier 
speculations of his predecessors, there was a constant 
progress of thought, on the foundations of knowledge, and 
the principles of duty, both as regards the individual and 
the social state, with anxious searching into the ideal of 
the universe. 

It is worthy of note that the learning of Alexandria, 
and the connexion of the Jewish race with that city, 
led to a translation of the Old Testament into the Gieek 
language, which had become (like French in modern times) 
the common speech of educated Europeans. Thus a lan- 
guage somewhat different from the old Attic Greek had been 
prepared for the reception of the Gospel, and its transmis- 
sion as a treasure for all time.* At a latpr period Alex- 
andria became the headquarters of Christian philosophy. 

The whole of the Mediterranean Sea, and of the lands 

around it, were tmder the Imperial rule; consequently 

* The change in the Greek by the introduction of Hebrew thought, 
is shown in detail in an interesting and instructive book, 'Biblical 
Study, its Principles, Methods, and History,' by Dr. Briggs, Professor 
in the Union Theological Seminary, New York; chapter iii. on the 
Ungoages of the Bible, Hebrew, Aramaic and Grreek, pp. 42-74. 
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communication was uninterrupted, and the dispersion of 
the Jews throughout the Empire prepared the way for the 
spread of the Gospel. 

But while the intellect of Greece, the political adminis*- 
tration of Eome, and the strict monotheism of the Jewish 
race, combined, contributed in the way of preparation 
to the spread of an universal religion, it was evident 
that these three forms of human thought and action had 
all proved their inability to find an adequate response to 
the wants of mankind. 

Grecian philosophy had sub-divided itself into various 
Schools, and it may be said that the result was general 
scepticism. 

The lioman Empire had fallen into a state of social 
corruption, which ended in military despotism and 
ultimate anarchy. 

The Jewish nation, with its intense tenacity of extenjal 
traditions, had lapsed into Pharisaic formalism or Saddu- 
cean rationalism. The destruction of Jerusalem' which 
followed within the first century of the Christian era> 
put an end to the public influence of the nation, though 
the stubborn adhesion of the race to its traditions and 
future expectations is to the present day a standing 
witness to the belief of one Creator and Governor of the 
world, from the earliest historic times. 

The outcome of this short historical retrospect, from the 
Christian point of view, may be stated to be that the 
" fulness of time " was the result of Providential prepara- 
tion for an universal religion ; and that the insufficiency 
of speculative thought and social prudence^ without faith 
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in a personal God, and in His relation to man, had been 
made evident. 

If after this retrospect we look forward from the same 
point of time, we shall see that the Greek mind directly 
influenced the formulation of Christian Theology for at 
least three centuries. 

In the fourth century the freshness of Greek thought 
was cramped in the Latin language by the powerful 
intellect of Augustine. About the same time, when 
hordes of uncivilized races had overwhelmed the Western 
Empire, a new power arose at Rome, in the hands of 
its Bishop, and of the Diocesan hierarchy under his 
control 

The lofty aspirations of Greek thought showed them- 
selves in various tendencies during the earlier middle 
ages. But in the thirteenth century the logical pjulo- 
sophy of Aristotle took possession of the minds of the 
educated men in the Western World, while the East 
became stagnant, and has so remained. The Benaissance 
awakened interest in Plato, but Aristotle again in a 
Latin garb dominated over Europe, as was shown in the 
development of Ultramontanism in the Latin races, with 
the highly wrought Jesuit education, and of Calvinism (in a 
wide sense of the word) among the Protestant communities, 
chiefly Teutonic. Nor can the divinity of the Established 
Churches of England and Scotland be said to have been 
otherwise than affected by this Latin and logical atmos- 
phere, especially during the eighteenth century. 

I have ventured to offer to the young reader this super- 
ficial sketch of thought in former times, for two reasons. 
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I wish to show that questions, which are now interest- 
ing thoughtful persons, have in some form or other occu- 
pied the human mind for nearly three thousand years; 
and to suggest that we can hardly understand them as 
they are now presented to ourselves, unless we take into 
account the steps which have brought us to our present 
position. The study of Plato and Aristotle may help us 
to form a better judgment on the principles which are 
assumed in modem thought and science. 

But 1 must also ask the indulgence of my readers 
for inserting a short introduction to the subject of Logic, 
as understood in the present day, before 1 attempt to 
state the lessons now to be learned from Plato and 
Aristotle. 

The progress of physical, mental, and moral science in 
the present century, though it has not altered the funda- 
mental principles of reasoning, has compelled us to re- 
consider some of the deductions from those principles, and 
has taught the need for more caution in the pre-supposi- 
tions to be taken for granted. 

What follows on the subject of logic was written nearly 
two years ago, in response to the questions of friends, and 
has been submitted in type to competent instructors 
and intelligent students, to whom I am much indebted 
for encouragement and for suggestions. 

I hope 1 may have succeeded in directing attention to 
the need for caution in the use of language as an in- 
strument of thought, to the lessons to be derived from 
experience, and above all, to the limits imposed on finite 
minds, in reasoning about what is infinite or spiritual 
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CHAPTEE I. 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. 

Before we attempt to consider what are the foundations 
on which knowledge rests in the present day, whether the 
superstructure be science or duty, or even faith (if that 
wonderful spiritual power may be included), I propose to 
say a few words about Logic. We have heard in the 
lectures of a very able teacher Bacon's depreciation of the 
syllogistic or deductive Logic of the ancients, and his 
praise and partial anticipation of the inductive path of the 
modems in quest of new powers over Nature to be gained 
by first submitting to its laws. 

But Logic in some form, whether deductive or inductive, 
is not dead. Our language is full of logical phrases. 
Everyone is inclined to say when he takes up what he 
deems an impregnable position that it "stands to reason," 
or that some doctrine which he dislikes is " illogical." 

I have been asked by several of my young friends. 
What is the difference between deduction and induction ? 
What is a syllogism ? What are the major and minor 
premisses ? What is the difference between arguments a 
priori and a posteriori? What are generalization and 
abstraction? and, worst of all, what is the meaning of 
synthesis, which seems to be in the hands of some persons 
the wand to charm with in cases where ideal or spiritual 
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convictions are to be put aside as obsolete ? These are 
all logical terms on which I hope to throw some light. 

There is another family of words such as sensation, 
perception, conception, ideas, concepts^ notions, essences, 
each of which is a monument of long controversy, rather 
perhaps metaphysical than purely logical ; but such words 
need to be defined and arranged in some sort of order and 
relation, before we can even state the problems of thought 
and life which are now exercising young minds, to say 
nothing of the attempt to find solutions. 

It may suffice before going into more detail as to the 
meaning of technical words — to say generally that there 
are two modes of reasoning, or drawing conclusions from 
what is already admitted. 

We sometimes assume certain general principles and 
apply them to particular cases ; at other times we appeal 
to facts of experience and from particular cases draw 
some general conclusion. The first kind of reasoning is 
called deductive, and sometimes a priori. The reasoning 
from particular cases is called reasoning a posteriori or 
indv/Gtive. As this mental process involves the distin- 
guishing between particular facts, and finding in what 
respects they agree and in what respects they differ, 
inductive reasoning is sometimes called analytical. De- 
ductive reasoning, such as that in Euclid, is called 
synthetical, as bringing together admitted truths, and so 
adding to our previous knowledge; but both the terms 
synthetical and a priori will require further explanation,* 

Whatever opinion some persons may entertain as to the 

* See page 44. 
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Imrren results of Logic as the means of discovering truth, 
I think no one who has the very slightest acquaintance 
with the principles of reasoning will deny that accurate 
reasoning requires. the clear definition of the meaning of 
words. Words have much to do not only with expressing 
thoughts, but with creating and perpetuating impressions 
of things whether fanciful or reaL It is to this function 
of Logic, as defining the meaning of words, that I wish 
to direct special attention. I will avoid as far as 
possible a number of technicalities, which, I confess, are 
to me most wearisome, and which, I venture to think, are, 
except as a gymnastic exercise for the brain, very 
unprofitable. 

Logical treatises are generally arranged under three 
heads, including the treatment of — 

1. Words or terms. 

2. Propositions or judgments. 

3. Eeasoning or inference. 

A fourth head is sometimes added, called Method or 
Methodology, but that runs into Philosophy or Meta- 
physics, and for the present may be left out of sight. 

If I were so imprudent as to attempt to write a new 
text book in addition to the excellent treatises already in 
use, I must begin in the regular way, first, with names or 
terms, then go on to the junction of subject and predicate 
in propositions, and thirdly, grapple with the barbarous 
nomenclature of all the possible forms of syllogism. But 
I have no such intention. I will refer to the traditional 
account of reasoning only so far as to indicate a few lead- 
ing principles, which are implied in the exercise of our 
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reasoning powers, and, in some sense, also of our moral 
powers and responsibilities ; and finally I will endeavour 
to point out the due limits of Logic with reference to the 
realities of our material and spiritual life. 

In teaching children to read, it is sometimes found 
expedient to begin by showing them a familiar word (with 
a graphic illustration) and then to lead them from the 
word to the letters of which it is composed. I propose to 
select a few ordinary arguments, to take them to pieces, 
and then to put the pieces into logical order. In other 
words, I will offer an analytical outline of the method of 
reasoning, for which course I am able to quote the high 
authority of a kind friend of my youth. Archbishop 
Whately, of whom John Stuart Mill generously said 
" That he had done more than any (then) living person to 
restore logic to the rank from which it had fallen in the 
estimation of the cultivated class in this country." As I 
proceed I hope to refer my young readers to portions of the 
best modern books in which they may find full information. 

We will begin by examining one or two common forms 
of speech and argument such as might occur in ordinary 
conversation. We shall see that in order to state the 
arguments fully enough to distinguish between what is 
asserted, or taken for granted, as the basis of the argu- 
ment, and the conclusion, we must have three sentences 
or propositions. The two first are called Premisses, dis- 
tinguished as Major and Minor (for a reason to be 
explained further on*) and the third is a Conclusion. The 
first or Major premiss usually assumes a general truth or 

* See page 25. 
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principle. The second or Minor premiss asserts a fact, 
showing that a particular case comes under that principle. 
The three sentences taken in regular order are called a 
Syllogism. 

Syllogism. 

Whenever anyone argues or reasons in the ordinary way, 
provided he does so correctly, he states a conclusion for 
which he gives a reason, "What I say is true becaiise 
something else is true," or "A certain proposition is 
admitted to be true, therefore my conclusion is true." 
But there is generally another statement which connects 
the conclusion with the reason given; this connecting 
proposition is usually implied and not expressed. The 
value of the argument in either case mainly depends on 
whether the proposition which connects the two statements 
is really binding, and especially on whether some impor- 
tant word which occurs in the two premisses is used in 
precisely the same sense in botL Some words in domestic 
economy are especially liable to be used in a double sense. 
Food is spoken of as "light," or "rich," or "nourishing," 
when feeding power and digestibility are hopelessly mixed 
up in the mind of the speaker. 

By way of illustration let us begin with an argument 
on the utility of Logic. One person says, " Logic is useful 
because it teaches the art of reasoning." This argument 
may be formally stated thus : — 

Major. — ^An Art which teaches us to reason well is 
useful. 
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Minor, — ^Logic is an Art which teaches us to reason 
well. 

Conclusion. — ^Therefore Logic is usefuL 

Here we have a general principle and its application to 
the subject in dispute, namely Logic. 

Supposing some one to raise an objection to the second 
statement and to reply that Logic is not an Art, but a 
Science; then the conclusion does not, in his opinion, 
follow from the principle. This objection admits the 
principle but denies its application to Logic. 

Let us try again. 

Major. — ^A Science which theoretically explains the 
laws of argument or of thought is usefuL 

Minor. — Logic is such a Science. 

Conclusion. — ^Therefore Logic is useful. 

Another objector may now say, '* Logic no doubt is a 
grand Science; but I don't see any use in theorising 
about what comes by nature." This objector denies the 
truth of the general principle, so the argument falls to 
the groimd. 

The first two sentences in each of these arguments are, 
as we have said, the premisses — the principle is the Major 
Premiss, the application the Minor Premiss, and the three 
sentences taken together form the Syllogism. 

Let me now interpose a few words as to the use of 
Logic, a point which our disputants have left undecided. 

For our present purpose we need not settle whether 
Logic is an Art or a Science. Archbishop Whately^ in 
the opening sentence of his Elements of Logic, a book 
which used to be considered as a model of clearness, says. 
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" Logic, in the most extensive sense which the name can 
with propriety be made to bear, may be considered as the 
Science, and also as the Art, of Eeasoning. It investi- 
gates the principles on which argumentation is conducted, 
and furnishes rules to secure the mind from error in its 
deductions." * 

It may be worth while here to introduce Whately's 
explanation of the difiference between a Science and an 
Art : — " It is to be observed that a science is conversant 
with knowledge only ; an Art is the application of know- 
ledge to practice; hence Logic (as well as any other 
system of knowledge) becomes, when applied to practice, 
an Art; while confined to the theory of reasoning, it is 
strictly a science. It is as such that it occupies the 
higher place in dignity, since it professes to develop 
some of the most interesting and curious intellectual 
phenomena." f 

Sir W. Hamilton treated Whately with sublime con- 
tempt, and accused him of self-contradiction, because he 
laid stress on the fact that Logic is specially conversant 
with language; but language is undoubtedly the instru- 
ment of thought and of reason. Sir W. Hamilton 
considered Logic as a science conversant with thought 
as thov^M (rather a forced expression), by which he 
meant the form of thought as distinct from the matter 
thought about. 

Sir W. Hamilton was a man of prodigious learning in 
Logical Literature. Whately may not have been a 

• Whately's * Logic,' Introduction, p. 1. 
t Ibid., p. 56, note. 
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learned man, but he was a man of wonderful shrewdness 
and good sense, with a keen interest in the practical 
affairs of life. Perhaps the opinion of Mill as to the 
value of Whately's work will be considered nearer the 
truth than that of Hamilton. 

It may be well to state at this point that Logicians 
attach great importance to what they call laws of thought 
— that is, formal rules having no reference to special facts, 
but assumed to be the test of all true reasoning. . These 
laws are stated further on.* It may suffice to state here 
that the main principle of these laws is that statements 
which are contradictory cannot both be true. Consistency 
or absence of contradiction is to a certain extent a 
test of truth. This principle is quite distinct from the 
principle of judging or verifying by experience. 

I will not here pursue the discussion of the province of 
Logic any further, except to say that the reciprocal 
bearings of Language and of Logic cannot be doubted. 
It will be to the value of Logic in promoting the accurate 
use of language as the instrument of reason that I shall 
direct special attention. 

I trust this short digression on the nature of Logic 
referred to in the first illustration may not have been 
useless. I do not think it desirable to add to the many 
attempts to give a definition of Logic in relation to 
Psychology, Metaphysic, or any other Science, but 
rather to illustrate its various applications. 

The first proposition of Euclid may be taken as our 
next illustration of the Syllogism. It is a clear case of 

* See page 59. 
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demonstrative reasoning, because it is impossible to 
dispute either the truth of the premisses or the correct- 
ness of the conclusion. 

Draw a straight line AB of any length : take a pair 
of compasses and first put one leg of the compasses on 
one end of the line as the centre, and describe a circle 
passing through the other end of the line ; then place the 
leg of the compasses on the other end of the line as 
the centre, and describe another circle, which of course 
will be of the same size as the first. Mark one of the 
points where the circles intersect by the letter C. Then 
draw the lines AC, BC, from the two ends of the line to 
the point C. Of course you can see that all the three 
lines, AB, AC, BC, are of the same length, being radii, 
or rays, of two equal circles. The proof may be expressed 
as follows in the form of a Syllogism : — 

Major, — ^Things which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to one another. 

MiTuyr. — ^The lines AC, BC, are both equal to AB. 

Therefore the lines AC, BC, are equal to one 
another. 

Thus all the three lines are proved to be equal, and the 
triangle is proved to be equilateral 

In German metaphysics the Syllogism is in frequent 
requisition, as will appear when we come to speak of 
modem philosophy. But at this point it may not be 
amiss to give as a third illustration an example of the 
use of the Syllogism as formally set out by John Norris, a 
Platonic thinker and divine, who was a contemporary 
of Locke. He is arguing against the idea that moral truth 

c 2 
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is either the effect of an arbitrary act of Divine will, or inde- 
pendent of, and therefore prior to, the Divine existence.* 

He then gives the following Syllogism : — 

Major, — "The Divine ideas are the same with the 
Divine essence." 

Minor. — " Eternal truths are the same with Divine ideas.** 

ConcliLsion. — "Eternal truths are the same with the 
Divine essenca*' 

I make no comment here on the metaphysical doctrines 
of Norris, to whom I may refer again in connexion with 
Locke. But, in order to show that he had some respect 
for reason f as such, I may quote another of his arguments 
which is not so strict in its form. 

"The conclusion can never be more certain than its 
principle. 

" But reason is the principle of Faith. 

" Therefore Faith cannot be more certain than reason/' 

I have given three illustrations of Deductive reasoning, 
showing — 

1. How an ordinary argument in conversation may be 
set out in the form of a Syllogism. 

2. How a strict mathematical proof implies a similarstate- 
ment of a principle and its application to the particular case. 

3. How a scholar and divine imbued with the traditional 
ideas of Plato and the Aristotelian forms of argument 
dealt with spiritual subjects, selecting the form of 
Syllogism as what he thought most conclusive. 

♦ J. Norris, * Ideal World,' vol. L p. 336. 
t Ibid., vol. i. p. 215. 
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I will now give some instances of the way in which, 
even in modern times — I mean within the present century — 
it has been customary in elementary treatises on Logic to 
illustrate the principle of reasoning or inference as set out 
in the form of Syllogism. The instances will seem trivial, 
but they have been consecrated by long usage; and 
perhaps in teaching they have one advantage, that they 
are very simple, and fix the attention easily on the form 
of the argument rather than on the matter. 

In elementary books on Logic such examples as the 
following are to be found : — 

Major. — Quadrupeds are animals. All men are mortal. 
Mirwr. — Horses are quadrupeds. Caius is a man. 
Condtmon, — ^Horses are animals. Caius is mortal 

These are afi&rmative arguments. 

I may remark, by the way, that such examples as these, 
where the two premisses assert mere palpable facts, appear 
to justify the objection to the Syllogism, that the truth of 
the conclusion is obviously known before the general 
principle can be asserted. I think the Logicians who wish 
to depreciate the Aristotelian Syllogism are very fond of 
these examples; but as we shall see,* the minor premiss, 
or the application of the principle to the matter in hand, 
is in many cases just the point in dispute which has to 
be made good. 

The instances above given, though identical in form, differ 
in one particular. In the first case the major premiss 
eays that one doss of things, ** quadrupeds " is included 

* See page 49. 
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in the larger class " animals " ; and the conclusion drawn 
is that horses, which are a smaller class than quadrupeds 
(but included therein) are of course included in the larger 
class animals. In the second instance the major premiss 
asserts a certain quality or aitrilncte (viz., mortality) of a 
whole class, namely men. The minor premiss asserts 
that Caius is a man, and therefore that the attribute in 
question attaches to him. Both these arguments are 
affirmative, the lesser being included in the greater or the 
narrower in the wider.* 

But some arguments are negative, the object being to 
prove the exclusion of some individuals from some doss 
or from some attribute common to a whole class: — ^the 
following are instances : 

Major, — Euminants are not carnivorous animals. 

Minor. — ^Horned cattle are ruminants. 

Conclusion, — ^Horned cattle are not carnivorous animals* 

Major, — Uncharitable men are not happy. 

Minor, — Selfish men are uncharitabla 

Conclusion, — Selfish men are not happy. 

The general principle of reasoning, which has been so 
far illustrated, is thus stated by Mill : — " Whatever can be 
affirmed (or denied) of a class may be affiirmed (or denied) 
of everything included in the class. This axiom, supposed 
to be the basis of the Syllogistic theory, is termed by 
Logicians the dictum de omni et nullo." Mill goes on to 
show that in his opinion this celebrated dictum of Aristotle 
was suited only to a system of Metaphysic> generally con- 
sidered for the last two centuries as finally abandoned. 
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Be that as it may, it is for my purpose needful that the 
principle should be explicitly stated as the principle on 
which Scholastic Logic proceeded for more than a thousand 
years, in order that we may understand the old thinkers : 
and, as I said at starting, the old Logic is not dead yet. 
Further details and references are given in a footnote.* 



Peopositions and Terms. 

The introduction of symbols and letters instead of con- 
crete examples does not seem to me to help the young 

* "The Dictum de omni et nullo" is thus given by Aldrich and 
Whately : " Whatever is predicated of a term distributed, whether 
affirmatively or negatively, may be predicated in like manner of 
everything contained under it." Or it may be thus stated : " Whatever 
is affirmed or denied of a whole class, may be affirmed or denied of 
any individuals in that class." 

Jevons prefers to state the fundamental axiom of reasoning thus : 
(1) "Two terms agreeing with one and the same third term agree 
with each other ; ** and (2) " Two terms, of which one agrees and the 
other does not agree, with one and the same third term, do not agree 
with each other.'' Thomson takes nearly the same view. See what 
is said below, p.. 32, on the Copula. A clear and fair account of the 
different views of the axiom of the Syllogism may be found in Bain's 
• Logic' (Deductive) B. II. chapter L § ii. pp. 155-164. 

The word ** distributed " requires some explanation, a Term is said 
to be distributed when it is so used as to apply to all the individuals 
included in that " Term." It may be illustrated thus in an affirma- 
tive proposition, " all men are mortal " ; the subject is distributed, the 
predicate is not, because other bei^igs are mortal besides men. In a 
negative proposition, no men are immortal ; both terms are said to be 
distributed as they exclude each other entirely. The Technical rules 
of Logic (on which I do not enter) turn very much on the word 
distributed; it will be better for the reader to refer to any good 
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student, so I shall generally avoid that plan. But it is 
desirable at this point to make plain to the eye the position 
of the link between the principle and the conclusion, and 
to fasten attention on th^form of the Syllogism as distinct 
from the matter. The Syllogism, as we have seen, consists 
of three Propositions, in each of which there is a Subject 
and a Predicate, These words in their grammatical sense 
are nowadays familiar to scholars in elementary schools, 
but the logical predicate differs from the grammatical 
predicate. In Logic no verb is recognised except what is 
called the substantive verb, " is " or " are," and " is not," or 
" are not." In Logic we do not say " the sun shines," but 
" the sun is shining." 

Every logical proposition is a sentence with a Subject, 
a Copula, and a Predicate. The Copula may be either " is " 
or " is not ; " that is, the proposition may be Afi&rmative 
or Negative. 

The Subject and the Predicate are called the terms (Latin 
terminus or boundary) of the proposition. There is always 
in a Syllogism one term which does not appear in the 
conclusion, but does enter into both of the premisses. This 
term is called the Middle Term, as it is the link between 
the premisses. It is of the utmost importance that this 
Middle Term should have one well-defined meaning. 
Most fallacies depend on ambiguous middle terms. 
Whately gave a long list of such terms used in different 
senses. 

A pix)position may also assert or deny the Predicate 
of all the things or thoughts expressed by the Subject, 
or only of »ow6 or only of one of them. 
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Universal affirmative All men are mortal. 

Universal negative No man is immortal. 

Particular affirmative Some men are wise. 

Particular negative Some men are not wise. 

Singular affirmative John is clever. 

Singular negative Thomas is not clever. 

Universal, particular, and singular are technical terms 
which define the quantity of a proposition. Affirmative 
and Negative define the quality. These distinctions are of 
great importance in settling Technical Eules for Logic as 
an Art ; but, as I have said, I do not intend to deal with 
those rules. 

In the regular form of Syllogism hitherto spoken of the 
general principle, or Major Premiss, always contains the 
Middle term for its Subject. The Minor Premiss, or the 
application of the principle, has the Middle term for its 
Predicate ; the subject of the Minor premiss, which is the 
subject of the conclusion, therefore shows that the final 
subject is included in the Middle term if the argument is 
affirmative, and is excluded from it if the argument is 
n^ative. 

We will use M. for the middle term wherever it may be 
placed, S. will stand for the subject of the conclusion, P. 
for the predicate of the conclusion ; S. and P. will also 
appear in the premisses. 

The form of such a Syllogism then is : — 

Major M. P. 

Minor S. M. 

Conclusion S. P. 
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This form is called \hQ first figure of Aristotle. It was 
in his opinion the only satisfactory form, to which all 
other forms ought to be reduced. 

I may here interpose a remark on the different use 
m$de of the two premisses. In practice one is almost 
always suppressed. 

. Lotze* truly points out that there are two common 
modes of fallacious thought. The first is doctrinairism, 
the second is narroto-mindedness, or parochialism. 

The doctrinaire has his mind full of some general 
principle which may be right in the abstract, but which 
is liable to limitation or modification by circumstances. 
He dwells on the major and shirks the detail of the 
minor. The practical man is wrapped up in details of 
his own experience, and is apt to take no interest in 
generalization, which he regards with suspicion as mere 
theory. 

Popular orators, and, with all respect for the cloth, I 
must say also, clerical speakers of aU denominations, are 
much in the habit of declamation on general principles. 
Nothing is so popular with an excited audience as an 
unqualified assertion of justice in the abstract, or of other 
truisms. The trained statesman, on the other hand, taking 
certain principles for granted, generally limits himseK to 
applying them to the circumstances he has to deal with. 
I remember hearing the late Earl Grey, then Lord Howick, 
define a political principle, some fifty years ago, in the 
House of Commons — " What is a principle but a rule of 
high expediency which aU parties are agreed not to call in 

♦ * Logic,' vol. ii. p. 5. 
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question, suchj for instance, in England, as the Monarchy?" 
A friend suggests that perhaps in the present day the 
instance given would hardly be accepted as a good illus- 
tration. Let us hope that the Monarchy is, at least 
generally, still accepted as a principle of the Constitution. 
There are, however, other forms of argument in common 
use besides the regular Syllogism in the first figure, with 
its general principle and application. I will give examples 
of two forms, which are known as the second and third 

m 

figures* 

Arguments which are easily set out in these forms are 
in very common use, especially when the object is to show 
that some one has made a statement too hastily or without 
due qualification* 

We may take an illustration jfrom the recognised divi- 
sion of foods into two classes; those which can form 
flesh and bone, called flesh-formers, and those which 
supply only fat and warmth. It is well known that the 
flesh-formers require nitrogen as one of their constitu- 
entSy so they are called Nitrogenous ; whereas the body 
warmers, such as starch and sugar, contain only carbon 
and the elements of water, and are called Carbonaceous. 
Supposing anyone says that arrowroot, which is nearly 
pure starch, is highly nutritious, meaning thereby that it 
will repair the waste of the body generally, the argument 
in reply may be put into a Syllogism : — 

ilajor. — -All flesh-formers contain nitrogen. 
Minor. — Starch and sugar do not contain nitrogen. 
Condumn^ — ^Therefore starch and sugar cannot form flesh. 
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In the diagnosis of disease, by noting the absence of 
certain symptoms one after another, it may be settled that 
the case is not what it was at first supposed to be, and so 
the decision may be narrowed, thus : — 

Major, — ^A supposed disease has certain symptoms* 
Minor, — ^This patient has not those symptoms. 
CoTuiusixm. — ^He has not the supposed disease.* 

It will be observed that in both these arguments the 
Middle term is the Predicate of both the Major and the 
Minor Premiss. It will be noticed, also, that the con- 
clusion is negative, and that one premiss is affirmative 
the other negative. If both premisses were either 
affirmative or negative nothing would be proved, because 
any number of things might belong to the same class ozr 
have the same attribute, or they might be excluded frona 
the same class, or be devoid of the same attribute, and 
yet they might have nothing else in common. The 
Syllogism, therefore, must take the following form : — 

Major — ^affirmative or negative, P. M. 

Minor — always opposite to the Major, S. M. 
Conclusion — always negative, S. P. 

This form of Syllogism is called the second figure. The 
conclusion in this figure is always negative. It is known 
as the dictum a diverso. 

There is another form called the third figure. This 
figure includes arguments which prove that two qualities 

* '* This form is useful for sbowing the differences of things, and 
presenting confusion of distinct conceptioDS." — Thomson's 'Logic,' 
p. 173, note. 
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are not necessarily inconsistent by showing that they 
both belong to the same person or thing. If, for example, 
any one asserts that strictness of discipline is inconsistent 
with kindness of heart, the answer might be — 

Major. — ^All good officers, or good schoolmasters, are 
strict disciplinarians. 

Minor. — ^All such persons take a kindly interest in those 
Tinder them. 

Conclimon. — ^Therefore some kind persons are very strict, 
or kindness and strictness are not incompatible. 

The argument does not prove that the two qualities go 
together in all cases. 

We may take another illustration from the doctrine of 
food. Liebig held that in all muscular effort the Nitro- 
genous tissues were more or less used up. I saw many 
years ago a letter from the late Lord Spencer to the lat« 
Mr. Pusey, in which he said, "I am sure Liebig is 
^rong, and further scientific enquiry will prove it." The 
eDiinent Army Surgeon, Dr. Parkes, proved conclusively 
that Carbonaceous food alone would enable a man to 
w great muscular exertion, as coal developes power in 
the steam engine. The proi^f, of course, was not obtained 
by formal logic, but by careful experiment. But the 
argument may be put into logical form, thus — 

Major. — Fat, sugar and starch are force-producers. 
Minor. — ^Fat, sugar- and starch are only carbonaceous. 

Therefore some carbonaceous foods can produce force. 
This form of argument may also be negative. 
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Major. — ^The Apostles did not seek earthly reward. 
Minor. — The Apostles were zealous in their work. 

Therefore some persons who are zealous do not seek 
earthly reward.* 

This form of argument is useful for disproving some 
geneml assertion by an example; but it can never prove 
a universal conclusion. It is known as the dictum db 
exemplo. It is in the following form : — 



Major — aflSrmative, 
Minor — affirmative, 
Conclusion — never universcU, 



M.P. 
M. S. 
S. P. 



The three figures of Aristotle may now be thus repre- 



sented by symbols : — 

Fig. 1. 
M. P. 

S. M. 

,'. b. ir. 



Fig. 2. 
P. M. 
S. M. 



Fig. 3, 
M. P. 

M. S. 

.*. s. p. 



There is a fourth figure invented by Galen, but Arch- 
bishop Thomson gives a good reason for dismissing any 
consideration of this figure. It is only an awkward 
inversion of the first figure. 

I do not give the rules which govern each case, because 
it would be necessary to enter into details about pro- 
positions for which the ground has not been so far made 
clear. It will be better for the reader to consult a good 
tG^t book.f 

• This illustration is taken from Thomson, p. 174. 

t See ' Special Canon of the Figures.* — ^Thomson, p. 175. 
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in some treatises on Logic there is an account of 
sixty-four possible forms of Syllogism, which seems to be 
for the most part a work of useless ingenuity. Sir W. 
Hamilton's tabular scheme of notation looks more like a 
back-gammon board than part of a philosophical work.* 



Subject, Copula, and Predicate. 

I will not pursue further the account of the Syllogism 
as a means of stating in due form and connexion the 
elements of an argument. We must now turn to the 
consideration of those elements, namely Propositions; 
that is to say, assertions or denials, more or less general 
or particular. 

Every Proposition in Logic consists of a Subject, a 
Predicate, and a Copula. The proposition asserts some 
sort of relation between the subject and the predicate. 
Sometimes this relation is said to consist either in agree- 
nieat or disagreement. Those who so define the relation 
between subject and predicate say also that in a Syllogism 
the Subject and Predicate of the conclusion agree or disagree 
with the Middle Term. This description of a Proposition 
wd of a Syllogism is rather vagucf But first we must 

* * Lo^c,' voL iy.. Appendix. It is also given in Thomson's * Logic,' 
P* 188. See what is said on the *' Quantification of the Predicate," 
p. 35, inf. 

t Greorge Moberly, Tutor of Balliol, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, 
ouB-ol the clearest-headed of men, protested strongly against the theory 
of predication, based on the agreement of subject and predicate, an 
^uaU. Introduction to ' Logic,' published 1835. 
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say a word about the Subject and Predicate, and then refer 
more specially to the Copula. 

In ordinary language we speak of persons or things 
in the form of substantives, and of attributes in the 
form of adjectives — 

John is honest, or John is an honest man. 

We can also speak about attributes themselves as 
substantives — 

Honesty is the best policy, or honesty is praiseworthy. 

The adjective "honest," as used above, is said to be 
concrete, and to denote the kind of man. 

The substantive " honesty " is said to be abstract, and to 
connote the attribute of John.* 

Then we express relations by verbs, " The fire boils the 
water;" but as in Logic there is no verb except some 
part of the verb " to be," we say, " the fire is boiling the 
water," "boiling the water" being the predicate, "is" 
being the copula. 

If we say, " it is necessary to boil the water," the form 
in Logic will be, " to boil the water is necessary." The 
infinitive mood thus becomes a substantive, and stands 
for the subject. When a sentence begins "it is" or 
" there is," that is a signpost to look further on for the 
subject. 

* I give these very simple illustrations of the use of the words 
" abstract " and " concrete," "denotation" and " connotation." I do 
not attempt to give a scientific definition of any of these words, on 
which many pages have been written. An account of the different 
doctrines is jjiven fully and concisely in * Formal Logic,* by Mr. Keynes, 
of Cambridge, chap. L and IL See also Dr. Fowler's 'Deductive 
Logic,' chapter iL p. 19. 
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' The copula requires a little more consideration, though 
at first sight it may seem plain enough. 

Mr. Mill calls the copula simply the "sign of pre- 
dication;" he says "confused notions about the copula 
have spread mysticism, and perverted speculation into 
logomachies." He specially objects to the doctrine that 
the copula is supposed to signify eanstence. 

We shall see that in some of the most recent specu- 
lations of advanced logicians the idea of existence is 
considered an essential of predication, and Mr. Mill 
himseK states that among the five kinds of matters of 
fact which, according to him, propositions can assert, 
mstefnce comes first. 

I think that many of the controversial doctrines about 
predication really turn on the meaning to be attached to 
the copula. The copula may be said to have three 
meanings, according to the intention of the person who 
asserts any proposition. 

1. It may afiBrm or deny that the Subject, as the name 
of a dass or of an individual, is included in a wider class. 
Horses are animals. Dobbin is a cart horse. 

• 2. It may afiSrm or deny that the Subject has some 
attribute or quality. 

Roses are sweet. Socrates is wise. 
An equilateral triangle is equiangular. 

3. It may affirm or deny the identity of the Subject 
with the Predicate or the equality of two quantities. 

An equilateral triangle is a rectilinear figure with 
three equal sides. 
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The three angles of any triangle are [equal to] two 

right angles. 
Or, Twice two are four. 

Mr. Mill objects especially to the first view of predi- 
cation, and to the use of the word judgment for proposi- 
tion, because he considers that use equivalent to " putting 
two ideas together," "bringing one idea under another," 
or " perceiving the agreement or disagreement between 
two ideas;" he especially objects to these views as the 
basis of the celebrated dictum de omni et nullo* and 
to the practice of dividing things into classes and referring 
everything to its proper class. These statements are 
made with Mr. Mill's usual clearness and fairness. They 
depend, however, on his metaphysical principles which 
may be noticed hereafter. 

Mr. Mill's own view is probably most nearly expressed 
by the second view of predication, viz., that the predicate 
expresses an attribute which belongs to the subject. 

The third view, that of a relation of identity between 
the subject and the predicate, is connected with a doctrine 
called the Qrmntification of the predicate. It is said that 
when we assert that horses are animals, we do not mean 
" all horses = all animals," but " all horses = some 
animals." This, which was considered a great discovery 
when struck out by Sir W. Hamilton, has been further 
developed by Mr. Jevons into what is called the Equa- 
tipnal system or the system of Substitution of similars. 
That system is noticed in his "Elementary Lessons," 
Uo. XXII., and fully developed in his "Principles of 

• See above, p. 22. 
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Science." It may be said to be an attempt to bring Logic 
into the position of Mathematics, and to treat ^1 pro* 
positions as equations. 

Lotze says * " the Quantification of the predicate, which 
was the starting-point of recent English Logic, was no new 
discovery, but the superfluous inflation of a familiar idea 
to an excessive importance." Mr. Mill also says in a very 
able notet that this invention is of singularly small 
importance. 

It may, perhaps, not be quite wide of the mark to say 
that each of the three views of the function of the copula 
is worthy of consideration in different cases according to 
the matter in debate. 

But the first view, that of referring the subject to a 
^lass, however incomplete, deserves special attention, 
although it is so much objected to by Mr. Mill, because it 
^as the foundation of Aristotelian and Scholastic Logic, 
and held its ground for two thousand years. 

The old Logicians attached great importance to a 
distinction between the various kinds of terms or attributes 
which can be predicated of any subject These were called 
the Predicables. They took the place of Aristotle's ten 
Categories, and were five in number, namely: Genus, 
Species, Differentia, Property, and Accident. Even as 
late as Whately we find that a ** predicable which expresses 
the whole essence of its subject was called the spedes** and 
that which expresses "a part of the essence was called 
either Genus or Differentia." 

♦ * Logic,' vol. ii. p. 206. 

t ' System of Logic/ voL i., 6. II. chap, ii; p. 195. 

D 2 
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Predigables. 

I think we may now simplify the matter of predication 
by saying that the predicate, when the proposition is 
afl&rmative, always expresses either a doss which includes 
the subject, or an attribute which attaches to the subject j 
when the proposition is negative, of course it expresses the 
contrary. 

It may be sufficient at this point to say that germs is 
the name of a class which has smaller classes included 
under it ; and species the name of a class which is included 
in a larger class. As regards the other titles of predicates, 
or predicables, they are names of attributes more or less 
intimately connected with the subject in hand. A very 
clear statement of the old doctrines may be found in the 
appendix to Dr. Fowler's ' Deductive Logic' We shall see 
that Logical Definition turns on connecting with a subject 
attributes, by which it is distinguished from other subjects 
included in the same class, one or more of those distin- 
guishing attributes being called its differentia. 

But before we can deal with Definition, something more 
must be said about the doctrine of Logical Classification ; 
and then the importance of the terms Genus and DiflFerentia 
will be more obvious. 

Enough, perhaps too much, has been said in order to 
show that ordinary arguments generally admit of being 
stated in the form of a syllogism, and that when the 
argument turns on some general principle, both the 
principle and its application are thus fully set out. In 
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practice, however, the one or the other, being assumed or 

taken for granted, is usually not expressed. 

It has also been shown that special attention is required 
to be given to the connexion between the subject of any 
proposition, and the predicate, or term expressing what is 
affirmed or denied of the subject. We may now pass on 
to the consideration of the words of which affirmations 
or denials consist. 

Definition. 

It has been already stated that one of the chief uses of 
Logic is to fix attention on the right (and therefore exact) 
meaning of words. We want to know precisely what we 
are talking about, and what it is that we are saying about 
the thing named. 

A great deal of thought and discussion has been expended 
on the question, What is Definition ? I think it may be 
possible, without following these acute reasonings in 
detail, to put the matter clearly enough for the purpose of 
understanding what old Logicians took for granted, and 
what modern science requires. Wesley, quoted by Pro- 
fessor Green,* says, " Definition is such an explanation of 
a term as separates it, like a boundary, from everything 
else;" this only indicates the purpose of a Definition. 
Kant, also quoted by Green, states what are the requisites 
of a good Definition — " Conceptus rei adaequatus in 
minimis terminis complete determinatus " — the adequate 
conception of a thing fully determined in the fewest terms. 

♦ * Spiritual Philosophy,' i. p. 31. 
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Mr. Mill finds great fault with a distinction (which was 
Current in Logical manuals at the Universities) between 
Nominal Definitums, which limited the meaning and 
current use of words or names according to the purpose 
of the speaker or writer, and Beai Definitums, which were 
supposed to explain the nature of a thing. The distinction 
(especially if improperly applied) may be hardly satis- 
factory in view of the requirements of modem science. 
But the necessity for a definition of the sense in which a 
word is used in argument is obvious. On the other hand, 
what used to be called a Real Definition is rather a 
description, which may be more or less complete. Unless 
it includes every property or attribute of the thing defined 
it cannot be complete.* A certain completeness or pre- 
cision is attainable in Mathematical Definitions, but it is 
impossible, in the case of facts of experience, that we can 
be sure that we know all that is important to be known 
of the facts, still less all that might possibly be known. 
The Mathematical process in Geometry is sometimes 
called synthetical. (See below, p. 44) 

In the case of spiritual realities it is still more neces- 
sary to remember that finite minds cannot be sure that 
they know the whole which they attempt to define. 

With the ancient philosophers a Definition was the 
starting-point Disputants used to assume or feel their way 
towards a verbal definition, and then to develope or analyse 
it into detail by deduction. This was, and in fact still is, 

* " The Definition in its full import is the anm of all the properties 
connoted by the name. It exhausts the meaning of a word.** Bain's 
' Deductive Logic,' chap. ii. § 511, p. 71. 
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the practice, especially in moral and theological discussion. 

A notable instance of this mode of treatment will appear 

when we deal with Aristotle's Ethics. 

In modern physical science, on the other hand, Defini- 
tion is not the starting-point, but the end to be arrived 
at by observation of facts, comparison, and discrimina- 
tion ; this process is sometimes called analytical. 

Mr. Bain in the preface to his Logic, says that for the 
first time he has brought the department of Definition 
under a methodical scheme. He says that the mode of 
defining is a generalizing process, and that the scholastic 
definition contains no reference to a generalizing process. 
1 think this statement can hardly be maintained. The 
scholastic definition referred to a genus, which presumes 
an act of generalization whether consciously performed or 
only inherited in the current language. 

The Logical Definition of any scientific term or of any 
mental or moral conception presumed a classification. 
Some of the ancients regarded this classification as a reality 
of existence. We know now that classification is the 
work of the mind itself dealing with the phenomena 
presented to it. To this mental function I must ask 
special attention. 

Classification. 

Classification implies two processes of the mind. (1.) 
The first step is to assimilate (or observe points of 
likeness iu) things, or in our conceptions, so as to give a 
name to a group of things which appear to be, in some 
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respects at least, alike ; (2.) The second act of the mind 

is to distinguish between things or groups which seem 

alike by noticing the points in which they respectively 

differ. 

These two actions of the mind correspond to what the 

Greeks called finding the one in the many, and the many 

in the one. We may say that science dates from the 

perception of this fertile germ of reason. This process, or 

at least its results, may be illustrated by what is usually 

called Porphyry's tree, which Mr. Bain says may be 

better described by the Greek name Porphyry's ladder 

(kkifia^ climax).* 

Substance = Being 



8 jme definite existence = corporeal + not corporeal 

. I I 

Body = animate + not animate Minerals 



Living organism = sensitive + not sensitive Plants 



Kati( 



Animal = Kational + not rational • Brutes 



Man = Socrates, Plato, and others. 

As we ascend the ladder, at each step we enlarge the 
class by taking in other classes (one or more) which have 
some point in common with the class already named. In 
other words we generalize, that is, we include a species in 
a genus. As we come down the ladder, we note at each 

r 

* I borrow the form of the ladder from Mr. Bain's * Logic,' part iii 
p. 432, but 1 have not copied it exactly. 
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step some distinction, fixing on some characteristic (one 
or more) called a DiffererUia — we shut out by a distinct 
negative all things that do not agree in possessing the 
attribute indicated by the differentia, and so we contract 
the class and limit the number of individuals contained 
in it. In fact, from a previous generalization we pass to 
what is called a specific difference or characteristic of the: 
things or persons we include ; whereby, at the same time, 
we exclude all things or persons which do not have that 
attribute. 

With the word generalization it may be well to connect 
the word abstraction, a word which requires definition • 
Sometimes it seems to be used as equivalent to elimina- 
tion (or casting out some factor in a sum). At other 
times it is used (and this is its proper use) in the sense 
of drawing out of a tangled skein some important thread 
which requires our special attention, and leaving the rest 
out of our view.* 
Now if we look again at the ladder we may see, 
First, at the top, what used to be called the Summum 
genus, which admits of no further abstraction (nor counter- 
part, unless we enter on the Platonic or Hegelian 
speculations about not-being). 

Secondly, in gradations of genera, each genus is narrower 
in extension (that is containing fewer units in number) 
than the class above it. 
Thirdly, we note that an additional attribute or mark 

• Mr. Bain says abstraction means separately viewing one point of 
agreement and leaving all other accompaniments in the shade. 
•DBductive Logic,' p. 399. 
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enters into each conception as we descend, increasing the 
intension (content, or meaning, or number of attributes) of 
the word in the next line below it. 

Lastly, we come to what was called the Infima Species 
or whole essence of the thing defined. 

The Infima Species was supposed to contain only 
complete units called individuals^ because the species 
could no longer be logically divided (that is, the logical 
class could not be divided into smaller classes). This is 
obviously not true except in a limited sense. Of course 
the species man as a class includes many kinds of men, 
clergymen, doctors, civil servants, employers, labourers, 
or, as Mr. Jevons shows, many races. 

Man 

I 
» I ] 

Aryan not Aryan 



Semitie not Semitic 

I 
I 1 

Turanians not Turanians. 

This figure illustrates another logical process called 
Division, It will be observed that both in Porphyry's 
ladder and Mr. Jevons' figure the division at each step 
is exhaustive. It is effected by one distinctive mark or 
characteristic, to which is opposed the absolute contrary : 
A and not A. This is in character with the general 
principle of Logic, which mainly depends on what is 
called the law of contradiction; as will be explained 
further on.* 



♦ Page 60. 
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There is however one point in reference to classification 
and definition which it may be well to notice. The old 
Logical idea, that every Species, being a reality, is itself 
equivalent to the essence of each individual, is abandoned 
as untenable. Therefore no one attribute of a Species can 
be called its absolute differentia, because principles of 
dassification are the work of the mind, and vary according 
to tiie purpose of the classifier. 

Still, as Lotze points out, there may be a great difference 
in the importance of attributes and in their relation to one 
another.* Lotze speaks of constitutive concepts, by which 
term he implies, I think, a type which has some relation 
te the Platonic Idea. 

He gives as an illustration the fact that "Analytical 
S^Qietry possesses in its equations, by which it expresses 
^6 tiature of a curve, just that constitutive concept which 
^^ aj^ looking for." 

*' ^Ihis privileged group of essential marks can only be 
^^^d by a comparison of the given concepts with those 
^^oh resemble it, and thus we are driven to systematic 
iori:^g of grouping different things, and primarily to 
^^^'^^ficationr t 

^Te have now arrived at a point at which the usual 

^^^^^>n of Logical Definition may be clearly understood. 

^^nsel says, "The only proper definition in the strict 

^tise of the word is by genus and differentia, or more 

^inrectly by dififerentise," dififerentise meaning any number 

^^ distinguishing characteristics. It follows that the 

* Lotze * Logic,' i. p. 163. f ll>id. i. p. 167. 
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summum genus " Being " can have no definition, as there 
is no higher class, and that individuals cannot be defined 
because their name is not the name of any class. It is 
also true, though perhaps on different grounds, that our 
personal perceptions at any one moment do not admit of 
definition ; we cannot define the perception of blue, red, 
or yellow, nor of sweet or sour. 

The ordinary illustration of a definition is that, as a 
man belongs to the genus animal, and is distinguished 
from all other animals by reason, man may be thus de- 
fined : — Man is a rational animal. Further information is 
clearly given in Fowler's * Deductive Logic,' chap. vii. 

Induction. 

We have seen that the Deductive reasoning of Aristotle is 
concerned with the application of principles to cases, which 
can be shown to be included within (or, as the case may 
be, excluded from) the range of those principles. It 
therefore does not (speaking generally) add to our know- 
ledge of facts ; though this can hardly be said to be true 
of Mathematical reasoning. For Mathematics have, from 
a few defined terms and self-evident axioms, deduced, by 
what is called a synthetical process, conclusions which, as 
regards measurement or number, define the cases of an 
infinity of facts. 

It follows that the principles of syllogisms, where they 
are not absolutely self-evident, are either derived ultimately 
from external experience, or are due to the spiritual 
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enlightenment of the mind from some source other than 
experience. It may therefore be stated generally that 
the principles of deductive reasoning, as regards matters 
of fact, are based on induction. 

We have now to consider what is called the Inductive 
process of reasoning. 

That method has laid the foundation of the vast super- 
structure of modem science ; the word science being taken 
as meaning accurate knowledge of the facts of the Universe 
and its laws, or of phenomena and their causes. 

So much has been written on the subject of Induction 
of late years by the most subtle thinkers, with so many 
different explanations and distinctions, that it would be 
useless to attempt to give even a summary of the theo- 
retical doctrines laid down as explanatory of a process 
which, in some form or another, is in daily use among 
practical men. 

I think it best, therefore, to confine myself to a merely 
popular explanation of Induction, after shortly pointing 
out some obvious errors which have passed current in 
academical lecture-rooms within living memory. 

Dean Aldrich and Archbishop Whately both regarded 
the syllogism as the universal type of reasoning. They 
desired, therefore, to put Inductive reasoning into the 
faim of the syllogism. 

Aldrich gave as an example the following syllogism : — 

Major. — ^This, that, and the other magnet attract iron. 
lEnor, — ^All magnets are this, that, and the other. 
Cndusion, — Therefore all magnets attract iron. 
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He supposed Induction to be an argument, in which th€ 
m%no7; as thus stated by him, is suppressed ; but this minor 
proposition is obviously false. 

Archbishop Whately, seeing the error of Aldrich, pro- 
posed to explain the argument by saying that, when from 
known cases we draw an inference as to unknown caseS; 
we suppress or imply the major premiss, namely : " What 
belongs to the individuals we have examined, belongs tc 
the whole class under which they come." But Whately 
properly pointed out ** that the settlement of the question, 
whether the cases examined are really sufficient or typical 
is a matter which does not fall within the province of pure 
or formal logic ; and therefore such a principle cannot be 
assumed without a competent knowledge of the nature 
of the subject, and this," he says, "is not a matter oj 
reasoning, but of investigation." 

This, however, was tantamount to the admission that 
Logic would teach nothing as to the proper method of investi- 
gation into the laws of Nature. But since those words were 
written, a new science, whether called Applied Logic or In- 
ductive Logic, has out-grown its time-honoured predecessor 

The object I have in view, which is to give a sound 
but simple exposition of the purpose and principle oi 
Induction, may be best attained by a quotation from 
the work * of the great surgeon, of whom I shall have more 
to say further on, Joseph Henry Green, the first Presi- 
dent (after Sir Benjamin Brodie) of the Council of Medica] 
Education, and the expounder of the philosophy of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. 

• * Spiritual Phflosophy** 
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"The term 'Induction* does not mean merely the 
record of the results of experience,* but the process of 
iuferring, of inducing upon our empirical knowledge the 
apprehension and insight of the causes and laws which 
govern the universe, moral and physical." 

He reminds his readers that, "wherever the human 
mind attributes unity to a manifold of facts, the first step 
is to note the like in the different and the different in the 
like, so as to generalise particulars into universals and to 
distinguish between classes." This may recall to the 
reader the one in the many and the many in the one of 

Plato.t 

He also states that Induction has three main objects, 
viz.: — 

1. To find the right attribute for a subject. 

2. To find the right cause for an effect. 

3. To find the right principle of the interdependence 
of the parts of a whole. 

The statement of these three objects has a certain 
Archaic flavour ; but it is not amiss to show how a great 
thinker in the medical profession connected old thoughts 
'^ith modern experience. 

Professor Green then asks his reader to consider the 

^^les laid down by the best authorities (among whom 

^e mentions Sir J. Herschel, Mr. J. S. Mill, and Dr. 

AVTiewell), for conducting investigations in behalf of 

Inductive Science. To these rules I will refer presently. 

^ Such a record is well called by Mill a ''short-band registration of 
facts."—* Logic,' i. p. 298. 

t See the Greek classification, p. 40. 
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But first let me show how Professor Green states the 
general form of reasoning implied in this Inductive process. 

He agrees with Archbishop Whately that in the process 
of Induction from the particular to the universal (or from 
facts to laws), we do virtually suppress a major premiss. 

But he adds that " Mr. Mill, after offering unanswer- 
able objections to Whately's view, fails himself to solve 
the logical problem," and Mr. Green offers the following 
solution : — 

Major. — " Whatever has been the result of invariable 

experience, may be regarded as the uniform course 

of nature." 
Minor, — " That all men ai-e mortal has been the result 

of invariable experience," therefore — 
Conclusion, — "That all men are mortal may be 

regarded and anticipated as the uniform course of 

nature." 



Professor Green suggests that " this form of statement 
is in strict uniformity with the canon which Mr. Mill 
affects to despise." 

A very wrong impression of Professor Green's compre- 
hensive treatment of Induction would be given if it were 
not added that, he illustrates the subject by an account 
of some of the most important discoveries of Natural 
Laws in Physics, in Chemistry, in Biology, and Astronomy. 
He specially shows the connection between the facts re- 
corded by Kepler and the deduction of Newton, as together 
establishing the Law of Gravity and of the motioa of the 
Heavenly Bodies. 
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It is clear that if the Syllogistic form of statement 
given above by Professor Green be correct, so far as it 
serves to connect the Inductive with the Deductive 
process, the main stress of the work remains to be done 
in ascertaining the truth of the minor premiss, as was 
stated above, page 21. Is the particular proposition of 
which it consists in accordance with mvariaJZe experience? 
or (as I should prefer to say) in accordance with expe- 
rience unvaried, as far as experience has gone and has 
been duly recorded ? 

This brings us to the question how is this experience to be 
estimated. Mr. Mill is generally acknowledged as the writer 
who was the first to work out this question completely. 
He has laid down four canons for Inductive investigation.* 

I must content myself by giving a very short statement 
of the principle of these canons. The great object to be 
aimed at is to discover, among the multitude of facts and 
conditions of any observed phenomenon, the one governing 
tmse of any effect, or, if there be more than one cause, the 
eoncurrent causes or conditions. 

This object may be attained by two different processes. 

1. We may ascertain that, in a number of cases 
differing in various details, one fact is never absent. 
This fact prdbably is a cavse, but not necessarily the only 
cause. Indeed, it might not be in any sense a cause, but 
only a concomitant effect of some undiscovered causa 
This mode of enquiry is called ths method of agreement. 

2. Another process is called by way of contrast the 
•wttoi of difference. The principle of this method is tlie 

* Book IILy chap. yiii. 
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endeavour to isolate some one invariable fact, showing 
that all the other facts of the case may be removed or 
disregarded, and yet that the eflfect will remain ; and that 
one particular fact is always present, or that, if that fact is 
removed, the effect will cease. This process is that 
usually pursued in scientific experiment. It is especially 
adopted in chemical analysis. 

The subject of Induction in connexion with modem 
science is so extensive, that I must not attempt to follow 
it further. 

For the same reason the subject of Natural Classifi- 
cation, as in Zoology and Botany, must be passed by 
with the remark that it is much more complete than 
the Logical classification already described ; a clear 
account of the difference may be found in Dr. Fowler's 
'Inductive Logic/* This subject has more relation to 
Physical Science than to the questions discussed in this 
volume. 

Different Schools of Logic. 

I have endeavoured thus far to explain without much 
teclinical detail, or much distinction between different 
systems or schools, some of the principles of Logic which 
are implied in the common conversation of the present 
day, or rather, I should say, which are recognized in 
books still used for education, or spiritual instruction. 

But I think I am bound to add that, in the opinion 
of some recent writers on logic, the activity of whose 
minds is evident, " Logic is not where it was, and cannot 

. ♦ Chapter iL § 2. 
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remain where it is," " Both in England and Germany that 
subject is in motion." 

It may therefore not be uninteresting if I first refer 
shortly to the different schools which have hitherto dealt 
with Logic in England.* 

The first was characterised by the doctrine that Logic 
has only to do with language or the names of things. 
This view of reasoning only by names was originally put 
forward by Hobbes. 

In more recent times Aldrich and Whately maintained 

■ 

that doctrine, but in a different form, and with a very 
different purpose. Whately said : — 

" Logic is concerned with language only when employed 
for the purpose of reasoning ; " he adds, that Logic under- 
takes to guard against the use of " indistinct terms," " false 
propositions," and " inconclusive arguments " by the proper 
«*« of language ; and in a note he says, " In introducing the 
'^iention of language previously to the definition of Logic, 
I lave departed from established practice in order that it 
^^ay be clearly understood that Logic is entirely con- 
^^^nant with language" t 

This School may be called the Verbal or Grammatical 
School of Logic 

A second School was also connected with Oxford, but 
^^as specially represented in Scotland. The primary 
^^bject of Logic, according to Dean Mansel and Sir W. 

* For this classification of the three Schools of Logic, 1 am indebted 
^o a friend who allowed me to see his notes of Lectures delivered by 
Professor Plummer, of the University of Durham. 

t Whately, * Logic,' p. 66. 

E 2 
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Hamilton, was to lay down the laws of thought, or, as 
they expressed their definition, laws of thought as thought* 
According to this view, Logic is an d priori Science 
concerned with laws of thought prior to experience, but 
regulated by reason. The materials of thought were 
called "concepts," which have some distant relation to 
what were called by Locke " abstract ideas." This School 
of Logic may be called the Conceptual SchooL 

The third School proceeds on the principle that Logic 
is concerned, not with words only, nor with ideas or 
concepts as such, but with words and ideas simply so fax 
as things are represented by words and ideas. 

This School is specially represented by Mr. Mill, who 
regarded logic chiefly as the instrument for collecting and 
testing evidence. 

It is hardly fair to call this school Materialist; but 
perhaps the word Empirical may describe it. Mr. Mill's 
aim throughout is obviously to build up a system of 
extended knowledge based on experience. 

These schools all respectively rest on certain meta- 
physical or philosophical pre-suppositions, of which it 
would be premature to speak at present 

Besides these three schools must be noticed that of 
the late Professor Jevons, which has been referred to 
above as the Mathematical or Equational SchooLf Hia 
works and those of Lotze, though very different, have 
exercised much influence on the modern views of Logic 
in England. 

A few words must be said with reference to contempo- 
♦ See above, p. 17. t See above, p. 84. 
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raneous endeavours to produce a consistent system of 
logic in harmony with recent philosophy. The key note 
of this school is sounded in the following words : — 

" The task before us is the removal of certain mistaken 
ideas. And the first to go must be the major premise. 
♦ . . . An eflfete superstition will be doomed," * 

** The major premise is a delusion, and this augurs ill, 
we may think, for the syllogism. Our suspicion is well 
founded, for the syllogism itself, like the major premise, 
is a mere superstition." f 

"like some other chimaeras that have had their day, 
the syllogism is efifete, and its realm is masterless." t 

" In their ordinary acceptation the traditional subject, 
predicate, and copula, are mere superstitions." § 

The writer of these epigrams says somewhere that he 
is a Protestant in Philosophy or Logic. These utterances 
might suggest premisses for a syllogism in the third 
%UTe,|| tending to the conclusion that some persons who 
<>Ppose superstition are not indisposed to claim infallibility ; 
* conclusion which, if true, is not new, either in theology 
or in philosophy. 

Mr. Bosanquet, to whom English readers owe a deep 
debt of gratitude for his excellent translation of Lotze's 
I^gic and Metaphysics, follows the writer just quoted in 
fr^uent reference to Lotze, though not always agreeing 
^th him. But Mr. Bosanquet's sympathy with advancing 
thought and methodical unity does not hinder his admira- 
tion of those who first led the way; as the following 

• 'Principles of Logic,' Bradley, p. 227. f Ibid. p. 228. 

t Ibid. p. 245 § Ibid. p. 22. || See above, p. 28. 
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quotation shows: — "It is probable that we think too 
little, rather than too much, of Naming as a first step in 
knowledge. To give names which endure is, with few 
exceptions, the prerogative of genius. The number of 
terms which we inherit from Plato and Aristotle is among 
the most striking proofs of the immense advances which 
they won for the human intellect. These two great 
minds mapped out the world of knowledge in its essential 
features, much as we have it before us now, and gave to 
its main divisiolis the names which they still retain. Or 
again, what a gigantic advance was made by the work of 
Linnaeus, though it now serves as the stock example of an 
artificial classification." * 

I must confess that I do not feel competent to interpret 
the theory of this new development of Logic in England, 
of which Mr. Bradley and Mr. Bosanquet may be taken to 
be the representatives. 

But as they both strongly dissent from generally received 
doctrines, of which I have endeavoured to give a popular 
illustration, I am bound, as far as I am able, to inform my 
readers what are the points to which they specially object 

They repudiate the doctrines of Genus and Species f 
on which Logical classification has long rested, and also 
that of Abstraction, as defined above ; with this goes the 
doctrine of Intension and Extension.:^ 

Of course these objections affect the whole view taken 

* Bosanquet's * Logic,' p. 9. 

t "An obsolete conception belonging to purely fwinal Logic."— 
Bosanquet, 1, 65. 
t See above, page 41. 
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by these authors of proof or inference; but I need not 
go farther in tracing their divergence from the old Logic. 

As far as I am able to grasp the aim and guiding 

principles of these writers, I think I may venture to say 

that their aim is to bridge over the chasm between the 

old formal logic and the modern logic of fact. They start 

by assuming that Truth impUes an agreement of what is 

in our minds with reality. They reject the idea that 

truth ever means only consistency of words or absence 

of self-contradiction.* " Logic has no criterion of truth, 

nor test of reasoning." "The truth of a judgment," f 

they say, means " that it is fact or infacty A judgment 

or proposition must say something about some fact or 

reality. This sounds in a way reasonable. But it is 

difficult to define what is a fact. % 

In this objection to the doctrine that in all propositions 
the subject and predicate express two ideas, many writers 
concur. § 

They 'say that judgment does not follow, but rather 
precedes the formation of ideas or concepts, — differing 
herein widely from Lotze, — and also that " it is not true 
that every judgment has two ideas." 

They conclude that every judgment implies that some- 
thing msfe, and that it has some characters of its own. 
K we say — " Fir trees are evergreens, or evergreen [either 
class or attribute] " || — they hold that we assert that such 

* Bosanquet, p. 3. 
t Bradley, p. 11. 

X For one explanation of what is a fact, see Mill's * Logic,' Book I. 
ch.ui. 
{ See above, p. 36. \ This illustration is mine. 
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trees exist, and that the evergreeimess is inherent in 
those trees, and that it is not another idea added to the 
idea of a tree. 

Mr. Bradley, in difficult language, explains what he 
means by a judgment. As I imderstand him he means 
that what has hitherto been considered a predicate (what 
he calls an '' ideal content ") is referred to some exisUng 
reality. ''The ideal content is the logical idea. It is 
recognised as such when we know that by itself it is not 
a fact but a wandering adjective. In the act of assertion 
we transfer this adjective to and imite it with a real 
substantive.** * 

I do not see that, after all, this throws so much light on 
the ordinary view of subject, copula, and predicate as to 
bring down such fulminating excommunication on our 
old acquaintances. But the " wandering adjective " seems 
a good illustration. 

It is, I believe, admitted by competent judges in the 
Universities, Scotch and English, that these works are 
suggestive, and that they may tend rather to widen our 
traditional and insular view of logic. 

If they should lead the students of the rising generation 
to study Lotze's works for themselves, they wiU have done 
good service. 

The Province of Logic. 

The few hints which I have given as to the use of 
Logic may suffice to show how Logic partly explains the 

♦ Bradley, p. 10. 
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ordinary modes of reasoning, whether in deducing the 
application of general principles to particular conse- 
quences, or in discovering general principles from the 
comparison of particular facts, or, as Mr. Mill would 
say, in inferring particulars from particulars. It has been 
shown that Logic is more useful as a test of correct 
reasoning than as a means of extending knowledge, and 
that it is specially useful in defining the meaning of 
words. 

I wish now to suggest that the domain over which Logic' 

reigns is limited ; that there are subjects to which logical 

rules can be applied only with caution, and with due 

regard to other functions or operations of the human soul 

and mind. 

Logic shows us how the mind of man in reasoning uses 
as its instruments words or names of things. These 
names are generally considered as representing thoughts 
called "concepts" in modern philosophical language. 
Concepts are formed from the impressions made on our 
minds by things from without, those impressions being 
combmed in some unit or whole, by the activity of the 
^d. Such units consist of groups of visible or tangible 
niarks, and are used as metaphors or signs of our inward 
feelings, emotions and thoughts. As examples may be 
taken such words as head, heart, and bowels — for reason, 
^, and feelings — ^in old English; or as perception, 
conception, apprehension, comprehension — in modern 
language; with which may be compared such homely 
phrases as, " I take it in," *' I make it out," ** I see it," 
"Ihaveit." 
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But, from the earliest records of self-conscious thought 
and speech it is evident that there is in human nature 
a capacity, or, it may be said, only a longing and 
craving for some satis&ction with reference to what may 
be called spiritual realities, as distinct from matters of 
everyday material or even mental experience. 

Further on I shall endeavour to show how far Logic can 
venture to go in the endeavour to establish or to define 
truth on such subjects. 



The Postulates of Logic. 

As all reasoning, whether deductive or inductive, must 
start from some assumption prior to all arguments, I must 
endeavour to indicate what are the assumptions or 
postulates which are taken for granted, as conditions of 
knowing truths and judging of the successive stages of the 
proof of truth or of the search after truth. 

It is assumed prior to all reasoning (to speak generally) — 

1. That there is such a reality* as truth ; that we have 
some power of knowing truth, and of detecting error. 

2. That truth can be expressed in words, and that the 
meaning of words can be defined with approximate 
accuracy, allowjuice being made both for their etymology^ 

* The word reality must here be taken in a general or popular sense, 
and not in the sense insisted upon by some recent writers as specially 
opposed to appearances or phenomena. 

Lotze attaches great importance to the distinction between validiiy 
and reality — validity as between ideas or concepts in the mind— - 
reality as to facts, or to some being independent of the mind. 
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and also for their subsequent history and usage, which 
involve constant changa 

3. That there is a truth of or between words, and a 
truth in the relation between our words on the one hand, 
and realities independent of our minds on the other. 

4. In the process of reasoning, it is also assumed that 
there are relations between truths or propositions such 
that if one is true, others may be inferred. 

To sum up, it is assumed that the iuxmntey of the 
definition of words, the consistency of words with words, 
the consistency of propositions with propositions, can be 
tested by Formal Logic. It is maintained by some and 
disputed by others, that agreement of words or proposi- 
tions (representing our thoughts) with facts or reality 
(material or spiritual) may be established or disproved by 
applied Logic* 

Laws of Thought. 

With reference to the assumptions of Formal Logic, it 
is desirable to notice that the test of consistency between 
words was of old embodied in three laws of thought; 
Those laws were recognized throughout the middle ages, 
and are frequently referred to in modem Philosophy. 

Mr. Jevons saysf: "These laws describe the very 

* As to the PoBtulatcs of Logic, the student may do well to consult 
the opening chapters of Dr. Venn's * Empirical Logic,' a title by which 
the author emphasizes his belief that such ultimate objective certainty 
as Mill attributes to the results of induction, is not attainable by the 
exercise of the human reason. The book consists of lectures given for 
several years at Cambridge. 

t ' Elementary Lessons,' xiv. p. 117. 
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simplest truths in which all people must agree, and at 
the same time apply to all notions of which we can 
conceive." He calls them " the Primary Laws of 
Thought," which may be stated as follows " : 

1. The Law of Identity. Whatever is, is. 

2. The Law of Contradiction. Nothing can both be 
AND not be. 

3. The Law of Excluded Middle. Evebything must 
eitheb be or not be. 

These laws were ridiculed by Locke, but they frequently 
occur in English writers, both before and since the time 
of Locke. Jevons attaches great importance to their 
meaning being understood by students. They are con- 
stantly recognized in German Philosophy. Thomson gives 
an interesting account of these laws, taking them in a 
different order, which is, 1 think, more easy to follow.* 

1. The 'principle of contradiction. " The same subject 
cannot have two contradictory attributes," or, " the same 
attribute cannot be at the same time aflBrmed and denied 
of the same subject." This is Aristotle's mode of stating 
the law. Kant states it thus — " The attribute cannot be 
contradictory of the subject." 

2. The principle of Identity. "Conceptions which 
tigree can be united in thought or aflBrmed of the same 
subject," or, a thing is what it is and nothing elscf 

3. The principle of the middle being exclvded. ** Either 

* Thomson.—* Laws of Thought,' p. 211. 

t Some Logicians consider this law as unmeaning Tautology ; but 
it cannot be left out of sight in dealing with old writers, or even with 
some modems of great authority* 
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a given judgment must be true, or its contradictory ; there 
is no middle course." 

On this principle I will only venture to remark that 
before we can apply it to moral and spiritual thought we 
must be sure that in our judgment (or conception) we 
have the whole of the reality within our grasp, and not 
only one side of it; to this I shall refer hereafter. 
Thomson mentions a fourth law. 

4. The principle of sufficierU reason. " Whatever exists 
or is true must have a sufficient reason why the thing or 
proposition should be as it is, and not otherwise." 

This principle was brought into special notice by Leibniz, 
and has had great influerce in Germany. Indeed, it was 
held to be a necessary law by Lotze, who attached great 
importance to it in connection with the Law of Identity. 

It may perhaps not be far wrong to suggest that it is 
the same as the Law of Cause and Effect, which presumes 
that for every eflFect there must be an adequate causa 

In applied logic it is always presumed that there is 
some relation between our thoughts and the things repre- 
sented by our thoughts; and that thus we can gather 
general principles from the comparison of facts — especially 
that we can learn the causes of effects. 

The great assumption of Inductive Logic is the 
Uniformity of the Laws of Nature, including the Law of 
Universal Causation or sequence according to law. 

There is another subject of great importance — I mean 
the rules of evidence in connection with historical records 
—of which I say nothing at present, except that in the 
present century^ notably since Niebuhr, stricter principles 
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of interpretation have been recognised in dealing with old 
documents. We may by experience and examination 
arrive at new canons of criticism, but no assumption of 
the absolute invariability of events according to the laws 
of modem experience can be held to be self-evident or 
conclusive, as a negative against a contemporary and 
personal relation of events. Such an assumption over- 
looks the important qualification that the invariability of 
laws holds good only when the circumstances or conditions 
are identical. 

There are then two questions to be answered by 
Logicians. 

1. How can we test the truth of words ? 2. How can 
we test the truth of facts, that is of the relation between 
our words and actual facts ? The test of the first kind of 
truth was in the old logic considered to consist chiefly in 
the avoidance of contradiction and of amhiguUy in the use of 
words. The test of the second kind of truth, which rests 
on experience and seeks to explain experience, and also to 
forecast experience, is verification by subsequent experience. 

In the first case there are Laws of thought which, 
ever since Aristotle, have been more or less recognised as 
self-evident. By self-evident it is meant that they cannot 
be contradicted, but also that they cannot be proved. Tn 
the second case there is a principle of the uniformity of 
nature which, when the circumstances are identical (a 
most important condition) is assumed to be invariable. 
This principle has been recognised only in modem times. 

So far the questions are simply intellectual or specula- 
tive. Further questions remain which (in the opinion at 
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least of some great thinkers) are not matter for Pure 
Eeaaon, but rather for what has been called Practical 
Eeason to deal with; such are questions of feeling, 
(pleasure and pain) of Moral action (right and wrong) 
and of Spiritual faith. 

On such subjects it may be admitted that Logic in both 
departments, formal and applied, (or deductive and 
inductive) may contribute to reasonable conclusions, 
especially by promoting the accurate use of words. As to 
the source of the Data for such use of our reasoning 
powers on these subjects it is premature to speak in this 
place. 

The Limits of Logic. 

I have thus far endeavoured, though I fear it may be, 

in the judgment of some, at tedious length, and, of others, 

with superficial disregard of difficult questions (purposely 

kept out of present reference) to give some account of 

logic. I have done so because some knowledge of the 

principles and terms of Logic seems indispensable for 

the understanding of those types ot thought which have 

marked out the foundation of knowledge from the time 

of Socrates to the present day. Logic has also a bearing 

of a special kind on the moral relatiQns of duty, and oi^ 

the spiritual realities of each individual souL 

I wish, however, before I proceed to deal with these 
last-named subjects, knowledge and duty, to suggest for 
consideration what appears to me a principle of paramount 
importance in regard to the Limits of Logic, 

Theprinciple to which I refer depends on the recognition 
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of the essential difference between the notion of any existing 
Being (person or thing) and the recdUy represented by the 
notion. I use the word notion (a vague word) advisedly, 
in order to avoid the technical words — ^idea, concept, 
impression, or sensation, not to mention other terms of 
doubtftd import 

In reference, then, to Logic I will first endeavour to 
express the principle in simple language which I have 
long been in the habit of using, and will then give my 
authority. Logical deductions from moral and spiritual 
truths (however those truths may have been arrived at or 
accepted) have not the same certainty as those moral and 
spiritual truths themselves merely on account of the 
logical coherence of those deductions with the assumed 
premisses and definitions. On the contrary, it is quite 
possible (indeed, I think, certain) that there are some, 
perhaps many, spiritual realities, as presented in tl^ 
intellect, which cannot be seen, as a whole, from one point 
of view ; and therefore the notions of them, in which 
alone they are present to the finite intellect from different 
points of view, are apparently liable to logical inconsis- 
tency. The word contradiction I purposely avoid. 

This principle I learned from the great spiritual thinker, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, half a century ago, when his 
' Friend ' and his ' Aids to Eeflection ' and other sugges- 
tive fragments of unfinished work seemed to cast a bright 
beam of light into the minds of many young men and 
some fresh-minded old men, amid the expiring embers of 
the cold Deism of the eighteenth century, and the hardly 
less cold orthodoxy of the opening of the nineteenth. 
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I must postpone to a later page any reference to 
Ooleridge's metaphysical doctrines, and their relation to 
c great thinkers of Germany. I confine myseK here 
a short quotation of his own words from the 'Aids 
Reflection/ 

^'The following may, I think be taken as a safe and 
ti refill Eule in reKgious enquiries/* 

** Ideas that derive their origin and substance from the 

l^cial Being, and to the reception of which as true 

ofyfectivdy (i.e., as corresponding to a reality out of the 

txninan mind) we are determined hj 9, practical interest ex- 

Cilusively, may not, like theoretical or speculative positions 

^ pressed onward into possible logical consequences." * 

In a note to this passage he gives a mathematical 
illustration, and adds " Seasoning from finite to infinite, or 
ftom infinite to finite will lead to apparent absurdity 
although the basis be true; and is not such apparent 
absurdity another expression for ' Truth unintelligible by 
afinitemind?'" 

In words sacred to me from a still closer bond with 
tieip author "How can the finite comprehend or define 
tie infinite ? '* 

I cannot refrain from quoting in addition the following 
passage from Jevons: — **We perpetually find ourselves in 
the position of finite minds attempting infinite problems ; 
and can we be sure that where we see contradiction an 
Jiifinite Intelligence might not discover perfect logical 

harmony.''t 

. • ' Aidg to Refiection,* p. 155, E4. 1831. 
t ' Principles of Science,' p. 768, 

F 
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CHAPTEE II. 
PLATO, 

• 

Although Logic as a system, whether we regard it as the 
science or as the art of reasoning, was first put by Aristotle 
into that definite form which it has maintained to the 
present time, we must go back to Socrates for the impulse 
given to human thought and reasoning both on knowledge 
and duty. 

Especially as regards duty or the branch of Philosophy 
called Ethics, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle may be 
regarded as holding, in the words of Professor Sidgwick, a 
quite unique place in the development of Moral Philosophy, 
"There is no other philosopher from Aristotle to the 
present time, with the doubtful exception of Kant, who, 
in the general view of the modem, world, is as important 
as any cue of the three." I venture to add that in the 
view of Englishmen an exception hardly doubtful might 
be made for Bishop Butler; 

Maurice opens his history of ' Moral and' Metaphysical 
Philosophy* with these words: ** Philosophy means 
literally the love of Wisdom. It is the love of a hiddeii 
treasure. Therefore it comes to mean a search after 
WisdonL"* He goes on to show that this search may b^ 
carried on among things that can be seen and handled, 
that is, among Physical things. But before the search 

^ ' Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy.' New edition, 1882 : Intro- 
duction, p. xliii. 
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gone far, man learns that he himself differs from 
i^lysical things, and his search for wisdom leads him 
£:i=i.to Moral and Metaphysical enquiries. 

"The Philosopher seeks for wisdom everywhere that 

ti-^ may know where it is not." All nations show, by their 

L3=i_stitutions and arts that they are in pursuit of wisdom, 

'X?lie Philosopher engages deliberately in the search and 

txraces out a method in it. " Such a man interprets the 

X^^ conscious striving of his contemporaries." 

In the spirit of these words I invite my reader to 
search for wisdom at the fountain head of European 
tihought It is generally admitted that we must look to 
Greece for the origin of Philosophy, and unquestionably 
Socrates is the central figure. There were earnest 
thinkers before his time both in Asia Minor and in the 
south of Italy* They also were Greeks ; but, suggestive 
as their efforts were, we chiefly know their aims through 
the records of what took place after the Persian and 
Pdoponnesian wars at Athens, the very name of which 
city is derived from that of the Goddess of Wisdom. 

To attempt any account of these pre-Socratic Schools in 
a short space would only be to give a catalogue of names. 
But it may be well to quote Mr. Maurice's advice to his 
readers that they should study Greek Philosophy in its 
infancy, if they wish to have a clear understanding of 
I*hilo8ophy between the age of Socrates and that of Aris- 
totle as well as during the age of servility which followed. 
" Let them not hope," he says, " to understand Plato or 
-^totle . . . if they have begun with despising Hera- 
olitua, Pythagoras, ^nd . Paijueiude^ Nay, we might go 

F 2 
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further and say, that we should greatly doubt the pre* 
tensions of any one professing to have a real acquaintance 
with Hobbes, Locke, Leibnitz, or Kant, who could dis- 
cover nothing but confusion and barrenness in these early 
inquiries."* 

SOCBATES. 

Socrates does not appear to have taken an active part in 
his character as a philosophical enquirer till he was forty- 
two years old, after he had given proof of great physical 
courage in battle ; and of still greater moral courage in bold 
resistance to the illegal acts of unscrupulous politicians 
in power. It is remarkable that the only two occasions 
on which his name appears in political history prove that 
his actions were governed by his high ethical principle, 
that no outward violence could make a good man do 
wrong or break the law, and that to act unjustly was a 
greater evil than to suffer injustice, 

Athens had been much demoralized by its supremacy 
over its allies, and by subsequent internal changes in its 
constitution. There was much active discussion in 
political and judicial life. Ambitious men were seeking 
power and influence. A class of teachers called Sophists 
had become an important profession, giving instruction in 
Ehetoric for high fees. 

In this state of Athenian society Socrates appears, as 
delineated by Plato, with an earnest desire to find his own 
way to true wisdom, including both love of truth and 
moral earnestness; and to help the young men of his 

• Ibid. voL u page 114. 
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time to rise above the paltry influence of fashion, and the 
dishonest arts of politicians. 

Maurice says, " Nowhere but in the Sacred Oracles do 
find an author so cognisant of his own perplexities ; so 
Lttle anxious to hide them from us ; so anxious to awaken 
to the consciousness of them, in order that we may be 
<ielivered from them. 

''Herein lies the art of Plato. Most consummate art 
it is, superior in the depths of insight which must have 
led to it, and in the influence which it exerts, to that 
"which is displayed in almost any human composition."* 

This estimate of Plato is in accordance with much that 
has been written by Mr. Grote, on the value of the 
native conclusion of some of the Dialogues of Plato. 

In many of them, after a long and closely reasoned 
argument, we reach no affirmative conclusion, no dogmatic 
doctrine. But a difficult subject has been threshed out, 
gratuitous or conventional assertions are shown to have 
no real meaning, and the reader is left to profit by a 
lesson in thinking out difficulties. 

The Dialogues which are of this character are classified 
by Mr. Grote as Dialogues of Search, in contradistinction 
to Dialogues of Exposition, which may be supposed to set 
forth some positive doctrine. 

His Method and Wkitings. 

We may turn then to Plato for information on two 
points ; as to what was the teaching of Socrates, and also for 

• Ibid, page 142. 
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guidance in the search for truth which the pupil carried 
on after his master's death in his name. The student of 
Plato must distinguish between the living Socrates as he 
appears in Xenophon and in some of Plato's writings, and 
the dramatic Socrates who is made the exponent of Plato's 
own enquiries and expositions. For the living Socrates I 
may at once refer the reader to a little volume published 
by Mr. Church in the Golden Treasury Series, * The Trial 
and Death of Socrates.' It contains several dialogues 
which are closely connected with the last days of the 
philosopher passed after condemnation, in the view of 
certain death, for which he had to wait thirty days. It 
contains also his apology or defence of himself before the 
judges, that is, a jury of 600 chosen by lot, and open to 
the prejudices of a mob misled by unscrupulous and 
jealous orators. 

Sophists and Theorists. 

In order to place before the reader some of the lessons to 
be drawn from the teaching of Socrates and Plato, reference 
must be made lo two classes which are represented in the 
writings of Plato — namely, the Sophists and the Philo- 
sophical Theorists. 

Plato's writings are essentially dramatic, the speakers 
are not lay figures set up as the representatives of opinions 
under discussion. They were real living men. At the 
same time it must be borne in mind that in some cases we 
have Plato's view of his opponent's opinions, rather than 
the speaker's own arguments. This applies especially to 
Protagoras, a Sophist, but a respectable and honest man. 
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The Sophists. 

I may take it for granted that any reader of Greek 
history at the present time is aware of the defence of the 
Sophists by Mr. Grote. The use of the word Sophistical 
was formerly associated with a class of men who were 
supposed to be perverters of truth, and comipters of the 
young men of Athens. 

Mr. Grote's definition of the Sophist is that he was a 
^ professor of wisdom, he taught men to speak, think, and 
act." Many of them were highly respectable, but their 
professional abilities were placed at the services of their 
young countrymen only in order to enable their pupils to 
obtain influence in the active democracy of Athens. As 
Mr. Maurice says, " the young Athenians wanted to learn 
how to think, act, and speak upon all subjects, that they 
might guide the people according to their pleasure. For 
this purpose they sought the aid of a Sophist or a 
Professor." 

Perhaps we might find a parallel in the Press of the 
present day ; against one section of which Mr. Maurice 
maintained a life-long, perhaps an exaggerated, protest. 

The Sophists did not profess to be scientific enquirers 
after truth. The speculations of the early thinkers, 
already referred to, on the physical and material con- 
stitution of the world, were not attractive to the citizens. 

Nor was there much speculation on Eeligion. Eeligion 
was a matter of mythical or poetical tradition, as embodied 
in the great dramatic performances. There was also some 
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regard to national acts of worship, sacrificial, festal, and 
social, maintained by the Government on the basis of 
local customs. In the midst of such social life Socrates 
appears as an essentially original person. He had a strong 
feeling of religion — of morality as justice between man 
and man — and of morality as the rule of conduct in the 
control of appetite. 

But he was most prominent as a questioner in pursuit 
of reality and truth, as distrusting all conventional pre- 
tension to knowledge, professing all the while, with 
inimitable humour and irony, his own ignorance of matters 
about which his respondents seemed quite sure. 



The Philosophioal Theorists. 

It may suflSce without attempting any systematic 
classification of Schools, to select one or two typical cases 
specially dealt with in the Platonic dialogues. There 
were two tendencies among the theorists in Plato's tima 

The first tendency was in the direction of individual or 
personal desire and sensible perception, as distinct from 
any fixed standard of truth or of knowledge. Protagoras 
appears in Plato's writings as the type of this tendency. 
He " applied the doctrine of Heraclitus, respecting the 
eternal flux of all things, to the individual or knowing 
subject, and asserted, * man is the measure of all things,^ 
* just as each thing appears to each man so it is to him.' 
All truth is relative." * 

• Ueberweg, * History of Philosophy,* vol. L par. 27, p. 72* 
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The Eleatics. 

In strong contrast with the tendency of the Sophists, 
though of earlier date, was the Eleatic School, of which 
Parmenides is a conspicuous type in the writings of 
Plato. 

" The foundation of the Eleatic doctrine of unity, was 
laid in theological form by Xenophanes of Colophon, 
metaphysically developed as a doctrine of Being, dialec- 
tically defended, in opposition to the vulgar belief in a 
plurality of objects, and in revolution and change, by Zeno 
of Elea/' ♦ 

It will of course be obvious that there was more sympathy 
on the part of the Sophists with the philosophical doctrines 
represented as those of Protagoras, than with those of 
Parmenides and Zeno. 

It will also appear that the PhUosophical doctrines of 
Plato passed on from mere criticism of the Sophistical 
doctrines by Socrates, to the serious discussion of the 
transcendental doctrines of Parmenides. 

Personality of Socrates. 

I cannot put before my reader a more vivid portrait of 
Socrates, as depicted by Plato, than that given in an 
extract from a remarkable Article in the * Quarterly 
Heview ' f on Plato, Bacon, and Bentham. 

* Ueberweg, I. par. 17, p. 50. 

t * Quarterly Review,' vol. btl p. 487 : 1838. 
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The Article was written by my late intimate friend 
Philip Pusey, himself a profound philosophical thinker 
and an accomplished scholar, with considerable knowledge 
of science, who devoted a great part of his time for 
the last sixteen years of his life to the service of agricul- 
turists, till he died broken hearted by the neglect and 
ingratitude of those among whom he lived, and for whom 
he had worked so hard. 

After giving a short account of Socrates, he says, " we 
cannot do justice to the affection and veneration which 
his memory claims from us. But read of him. 

" Eead of him in Plato. Eead of him in the Phsedrus, 
sitting at high noon under the plane-tree, which Cicero 
says he has immortalised, by the banks of the lUissus, 
and led to recite, as if by inspiration, that beautiful 
mythos, in which he represents the soul of a lover, seated 
in a car drawn by two horses, the black one, earthly 
desire, striving earthward; the white one, heavenly 
affection, struggling aloft ; and then if the better 
feeling prevail, the blessedness of pure and undivided 
attachment. 

" Eead of him in the Gorgias, courteously, yet with 
sarcastic power, confuting the Sophists, who maintain 
that the height of ambition is the superiority over public 
justice, and telling them that he at least will keep his 
soul white and pure for the scrutiny of Ehadamanthus. 

" Eead of him again in the genial table of the Banquet, 
gay and witty, yet rising to the earnest strain in which he 
depicts the progress of the mind, from the love of indi- 
vidual beauty, to the love of all beautiful objects, then to 
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the love of honourable and worthy exertions, next to that 
of right and virtuous contemplations, lastly, of Him who 
is all that is good, and just, and true. 

** Eead of him in his defence before his judges, avowing 
the object of his life, rather than palliating his conduct, 
and parting from them, as he is led away, with the beau- 
tiful words, * You go to life, and I to death : which of us 
for the better part, the Gods only know.' 

" See him with Crito, who has bribed the gaoler to 
connive at his escape, refusing to accept a life which could 
,only be preserved by renouncing his moral commission, 
and showing how the personified laws of his country would 
rebuke him, if, having during his previous course sup- 
ported their authority and enjoyed their protection, he 
should now refuse to submit to their award. 

** Listen to him, lastly, in the cell which is his last 
day's lodging, bidding his weeping followers look forward 
to a brighter existence, telling them when Cebes asks 
where he would be buried — telling them with a smile, 
that Cebes is incredulous, but that before Cebes can bury 
him, Cebes must catch him; answering, when they 
inquire his dying commands, that if they govern their 
minds according to his precepts, they will certainly act 
in accordance with his wishes — if otherwise that their 
utmost promises will be unavailing; and after he has 
received the fatal cup with an unchanged eye, behold him 
lying down for the last time with words of religious 
thankfulness. 

" Eead this in Plato, and then you will know, and 
value, and love the brave, and great, and affectionate 
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philosopher of Athens, to whom Erasmus, as he heard the 
names of Christian saints recited firom a Litany, added the 
invocation, ' SaneU Socrates, ora pro nobis !* " 

Such was the man who nnder the bright sonahine of 
Athens endeavoured to awaken in his fellow-conntrymen 
a power of discerning between trath and fedsehood, good 
and evil, between what is lovely, beautifal, and noble, and 
what is base and ford, and also to see in appearances or 
phenomena and in the never-ceasing flow of events in 
time, indexes and finger-posts pointing to some seK-sub- 
sisting unity, eternal in the heavens, or above the heavens, 
\nrep ovpiivia, so fur as we can conceive the idea of 
heaven. 

In this same Athens three centuries later a Hebrew, 
trained in Greek knowledge at Tarsus, "the greatest 
University* of the West," and claiming the civil right 
of a Boman citizen, proclaimed to the seekers after some- 
thing new, the Gospel that the UNKNOWN GOD had 
made the world and aU things therein, that He made of 
one blood aU the nations of the earth, that they should 
seek after Him if haply they might feel after Him and 
find Him, though He be not far from every one of us; 
for in Him we live and move and have our being. 

And now some twenty centuries after the awakening 
of thought and enquiry at Athens, there issues from 
Kensington the Gospel of the Unknowable. 

• We have it on the authority of Strabo, a contemporary of St. 
Paul (says the late Bishop Li^htfoot), *' that Tarsus surpassed all other 
Universities, such as Alexandria and Athens, in the study of Philo- 
sophy and Educational Literature in general." — 'Biblical Essays/ 
p. 208 : published 1893. 
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Mothers are studying a work on Education, which, in 
cautious language, excludes all reference to a personal 
God, and teaches that devotion to science is the only 
religion.* 

Method of Plato. 

I must not attempt to explain the system of Plato's 
philosophy as a whole, nor even to describe the three 
classes under which the dialogues have generally been 
arranged. What is valuable to us is not so much to under- 
stand how Plato's theory was developed from the teaching 
of Socrates, as to learn the lesson taught by his method. 

Plato wrote dialogues because he did not aim at 
expounding a logical system, but was rather trying to 
understand the working of the minds of living men. 
Though he represents Socrates as finding fault with poets, 
he was himself in the highest sense a poet, seeing into 
the thoughts and feelings of men, and expressing in 
beautiful works of imagination what seemed to him the 
inner life of thoughts and things. But his method of 
teaching was essentially that of the dialogue, or critical 
ccmversation from opposite points of view. 

He was not so anxious to impress any particular truth 

on his readers, as to show that in the dialogue, or dialectic 

method, we have the "induction to principles." f We 

might also say we have the destruction of superficial 

conventionalities. " His dialogues are literally an 

education.** t 

• See below, p. 233. 

t Maarice, ' Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy/ vol. i. p. 141. 

t Ibid. p. 142. 
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Keference has already been made to some beautiful 
dialogues, showing the personal charaoter of Socrates, and 
expressing tyiHib of the Beautiful and the Noble. For our 
present purpose two dialogues may be first selected. 

The important questions to be answered are : — 

(1.) What ouglit we to do, and what do we mean by 
the words ouglit, and doing or acting ? 

(2.) What can we know, and what do we mean by the 
word knowledge? Whence is the origin of know- 
ledge, and on what does it rest ? 

Two dialogues deal with these questions. The Gorgias 
treats of the first, and may therefore be considered as 
ethical or moral, in its main purpose. The Theaatetus 
deals with the second question, and is therefore intel- 
lectual. In the great work called the Bepublic both 
questions are dealt with. 

Tub Gorqias. 

The Gorgias is one of the dialogues of Search. It is 
specially directed against the popular standard of life, as 
represented by the teaching of the Sophists or Professors 
of Rhetoric. 

Gorgias, an eminent Professor, is mode to admit that 
his aim is not truth, but only persuasion ; that although 
the subject in debate may be wliat is just, the knowledge 
of what is really just is unimportant Socrates is 
nowhere .represented as more deeply in earnest, yet 
nowhere are his humour and irony more -striking. He 
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encounters first a celebrated and successful Professor 
of this popular art; then one of his Professor's zealous 
pupils; and finally, a hardened man of the world, a 
cynical man, like some habitues of the Clubs who believe 
in nothing chivab?ous or noble. 

In opposition to them he maintains that it is better to 

suflfer evil than to do evil to others ; better to be punished 

for doing wrong than to escape punishment ; and that no 

statesman is worthy of the name who accepts the popular 

standard of praise and blame as that by adopting which 

he is to reach influence and power over others. As 

Mr. Jowett says, the standard held up by Socrates is that 

the consequences for good or evil cannot alter by a 

hair's breadth the morality of actions which are right or 

wrong in themselves. " Because politics and perhaps 

human life generally are of a mixed nature, we must not 

allow our principles to sink to the level of our practice." 

The remarks of Mr. Jowett on the duty of the statesman 

to discern not only what is expedient but what is right, 

and on the diflBculty of the true statesman who tries to 

combine governing for the people with the indispensable 

condition in these days of governing by the people or 

through the people, will repay the study of those who 

believe that Plato is a true teacher for us in these days. 

The Thejstetus. 

In the dialogue called by the name of TheaBtetus the 
question is discussed. What is knowledge ? 

It represents Protagoras as maintaining the doctrine 
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that all knowledge is derived from sensation or sensible 
perception of passing things, combined with another idea, 
that all things are in perpetual transition or state of 
becoming, and not to be dealt with as actual realities* 
This doctrine is represented by the phrases, " Man is the 
measure of all things," and " What seems true to each 
man is true for him." 

Socrates is represented as showing these doctrines to be 
quite untenable, and that, if tnie, they would practically 
make any real knowledge impossible. 

No conclusion is come to in this dialogue; but the 
door is left open for the introduction of the theory, of 
Ideas as the types of all reality ; the passing appearances 
perceived by the senses being regarded as copies or 
reflections of these primary truths or realities. 

As, in the tjrorgias, Socrates was represented as seeking 
for the ground of his undoubtedly high standard of morals, 
so in this charming dialogue, called by the name of an 
open-minded pupil, Thesetetus, he is searching into the 
nature of knowledge. In this, as in several other cases,, 
he ends by confessing his own ignorance ; but throughout 
the enquiry it is clear that he has in view some guiding 
principle as to the reality of truth. 

An old teacher, Theodorus, who has been training Theae- 
tetus, describes him as a most promising scholar. So 
Socrates asks him what he has learnt, and after a few 
words about Arithmetic, Socrates says. But I want you to 
tell me, if you can, what is knowledge ? Socrates says 
his mother was a midwife, and that he follows her pio- 
fession in bringing forth the produce of the mind ; that 
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having no mental children of his own he is qualified to 
assist the birth of ideas in young minds. 

We see the beginning of that process by which the 
mind of man gathers a conception, and from a niunber 
of particulars reaches a general principle, and how from 
observing the changes of appearances and the fact that 
one event grows out of another, we arrive at the con- 
viction of some underlying certainty. The perception of 
the sense is not knowledge; nor is crude or popular 
opinion, nor even is a correct opinion, knowledge of any 
certain truth. 

The case of the boy in the Meno, who is led by a series 
of questions to prove an important problem in Geometry, 
was intended to prove the reminiscence of truth known in 
some preceding state of existence. But it also tends to 
show something of absolute certainty of knowledge, so 
far as regards arithmetical number and geometrical quan- 
tity; and also that erroneous opinion or confusion of 
thought can be brought to a definite test. 

The Kepubuc. 

I must confess that in my younger days I was repelled 
from the Study of the Eepublic by what seemed the 
unpractical, if not actually shocking, treatment of family 
life in relation to the State. The disregard of the instinc- 
tive modesty of young women, the exclusion of them from 
the blessedxiess of wedded imion, and from the happy 
duties of mothers to their own children, seemed incon- 
sistent with the fundamental principles of human society. 

Q 
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I could not see that treating this Republic as an Ideal, was 
a sufl&cient justification for regarding such a violation of 
the family life as the principle of a perfect state of society. (/ 
More recent study, aided by the masterly exposition 
and criticism which are now available for all students, 
whether of the original Greek or of the admirable transla- 
tions into English, has led me to see that what Mr. Maurice 
calls ** the huge and hideous blot " of the " community of 
wives and children " must not prevent us from studying 
Plato's " ideal of subordinating individual selfishness and 
ambition " to the " unity of the Commonwealth ; " not to 
speak of the bearing of the whole on the moral, intellectual, • 
and spiritual training of the individual man and woman. 

The * Republic of Plato ' is generally acknowledged to be 
his greatest work. The title of the book hardly conveys a 
correct impression of its purpose, and very different views 
have been expressed as to what its main purpose is. Some 
regard it as a metaphysical treatise, some as a theory of 
education. Maurice, who is always anxious to connect 
enquiry into philosophical questions with the practical 
life of man, perhaps best expresses the truth by sayii^g 
that the relations between the mind of man and the con- 
stitution of society are especially dealt with in this 
treatise. Plato did not regard the wants of our " social 
being aS of a secondary or accidental character. He found 
them so embedded in the constitution of man that he 
could not investigate the law of each man's internal life 
without also investigating that by which he is related to 
his fellows." • 

• Maurice, * Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,* I. p. 159, 
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Mr. Grote says that " Plato insists on the parallelism 
between the individual and the State : he talks of ' the 
polity ' or republic in each man's mind, as of that in the 
entire city. The Eepublic, or Commonwealth, is intro- 
duced by Plato as being the individual man ' writ large,' 
and therefore more clearly discernible to an observer." 

The ostensible subject of the dialogue at its opening is, 
What is justice ? and what is the connection between 
jiistice and happiness ? The actual definition of justice is 
discussed. Without entering into the detail of this argu- 
ment, we may say that Justice, as regarded by Socrates, is 
equivalent to the whole duty of man in his social rela- 
tions with his fellow-creatures. Eeligion, or the relation 
of man to God, hardly enters into the discussion. Socrates 
was essentially a religious man, but his sense of truth and 
moral goodness was too deep for him to be content with 
the tales of the gods, their passions and their enmities, as 
related by the poets. He conformed to the religious 
observances of his country as a matter of law, but as far as I 
am aware, there is no trace of idol-worship in his teaching. 
In the second book occur some striking words which are 
actually called theology. " God is truly good," and " God, 
if He is good is not the author of all things." " Few are 
the goods of human life ; many are the evils : and the 
good alone is to be attributed to God." " Of the evils the 
causes are to be sought elsewhere, and not in Him." 
God and the things of God are in every way perfect." 
It is impossible that God should ever be willing to 
change, being, as is supposed, the fairest and best that 
is conceivable." 

o 2 
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He also says in the strongest manner that God is per- 
fectly true both in word and deed^ and abhors untruth and 
deceit. 

I have quoted these detached sentences because good- 
ness and truth are the foundation on which the whole 
theory of the Eepublic is built, and these words, though 
introduced indirectly, show the connection, in the mind of 
Plato, of the philosophy of truth and morals with the 
Creator of the universe. 

I do not propose to follow the details of the ideal State. 
In the Eepublic we find the foundation of morals and of 
truth, namely, the union, in the constitution of human 
nature, of the ethical and intellectual principles. This 
union, after all, is the keystone of the arch by which Plato 
bridges over the chasm between the spiritual and material 
world, or the intelligible and sensible conditions under 
which we exist as finite beings. When we come to speak 
of Kant we shall find that he adopts in a modem form a 
similar doctrine. 

The Eepublic begins by discussing what is the definition 
of Justice. It is first suggested, To speak the truth and 
give everyone his due. This abstract principle is shown to 
be insufficient, because the circumstances of each case 
must be taken into account, both as regards the intentioa 
to deceive, and the rights of another person — suppose an 
enemy in battle^^to be entitled to correct information. 
Justice, however defined, is a virtue or excellence of 
conduct on the part of a rational individual or a right- 
minded person, in relation to all other persons in social 
life. 
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Therefore 'Tlato discusses the theory of a State or Polity, 
that is, a political constitution. His Polity is rather an 
ideal, than an actual or even possible constitution. 

The State of Plato consists of three constituent classes 
or ranks. 

First. — The (roveming Body, carefully selected from 
the next rank 

Secondly. — ^An Executive Body, called Guardians or 
soldiers, trained for the defence of the State against 
enemies. 

Thirdly. — Ordinary workers and producers. 

Of the slaves no notice is taken in this theoretical con- 
stitution; but there are indications that kind treatment 
of old servants and slaves is approved. 



The Eepublxc. — ^Fifth and Following Books. 

" It is in the fifth, sixth, and seventh books that Plato 
reaches the * summit of speculation ; ' and these, although 
they fail to satisfy the requirements of a modern thinker, 
may therefore be regarded as the most important, as they 
are also the most original, portions of the work." • 

The fifth book of the Kepublic opens with an appeal to 
Socrates to show how his ideal State can be realised in 
practice with special reference to the question of family 
life and the position of women. 

On the position of women in the Eepublic I will say no 
more than this ; that the whole question of private family 

• Jowett's 'Introduction to Republic' Third edition, p. ix. 
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life is regarded as subordinate to the principle which is 
the foundation of all that is best in Plato's Ideal Society ; 
namely, that the Governors of the Body Politic must be 
absolutely unselfish and devoted to the good of the whole ; 
that they must lead simple lives, without riches, and without 
seeking domestic comfort. He embodies his principle in 
the paradoxical saying, that none but philosophers are fit 
to be kings. What then did he mean by Philosopher ? * 

With r^ard to the question how far the principles of the 
State as explained in the earlier books can be practically 
applied, Mr. Maurice says, ** the Bepublic is not an enquiry 
respecting the condition of a particular State. Ebrases may 
occur in it again and again which seem to define this as its 
object ; but others, far more pr^nant in their meaning, and 
oftentimes uttered imconsciously, show that another and 
grander aim was present to the mind of the writer, and was 
haunting him when he could not realise it He felt that 
there should be some body which expresses not the law of a 
confined, definite national life, but the law of society itself, 
the principle of its unity. He felt that such a body as this is 
implied in the existence of every national community, but 
yet transcends it, and is not subject to its limitations. 

** We could easily produce proofs of this feeling from 
every book of the Eepublic, but we know none in which 
it comes forth more strikingly than in that fifth book of 
which we are now speaking. 

** The idea of a universal Greek society is there formally 
put forth, yet it is evident that this does not satisfy the 
mind of Plato ; he has the dream of something more com- 

* See below, p. 89. 
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prehensive. A feeble Sophist would have tried to express 

the dream in big words ; he is content to suggest the 

xiearest practical approximation to an expression of it that 

liis circumstances made possible. But with this universal 

society Plato does not see how distinct relationships are 

compatible. Perfect community seems the very law of its 

being ; whatsoever interferes with this seems to frastrate 

its intention. 

"Here, then, we see at once the ignorance and know- 
ledge of Plato. How such a universal society as this 
could grow out of a national community, out of a family, 
and could preserve uninjured, in harmony with itself, both 
those holy institutions which had been its cradle, this he 
did not know ; this wisdom was reserved for the shepherds 
of Palestine.''* 

These shepherds (and fishermen) inherited from the 
earliest records of history the idea of a polity based on 
Morality in direct relation to the Creator of the World, . 
S^ded by prophets who spoke in His Name, and who led the 
P^ple to look forward to a further message from Heaven. 
A small number of these humble natives of Palestine 
believed that this Heavenly forecast was fulfilled in the 
^® of One who taught them that their national polity Was 
to find its purpose and full meaning in a kingdom of 
Heaven, which should be co-extensive with humanity. 
This kingdom was to be a city not made with hands. 

They believed at the cost of their lives that this teaching 
^^ not only an Ideal manifested in One Life, but that it 
was guaranteed by one great fact, namely, the resurrection 

• Vol. i. p. 166. 
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of their Teacher ; that after that event they were placed 
in spiritual communication with the invisible under one- 
Eternal Head; and that, so far from family life being 
suppressed, the idea of Fatherhood and the union of 
married life would be the very types of a universal polity 
and brotherhood. 

We may now pass on from the doctrine of the Ideal 
St>ate to its bearing on the education of the individual 
human being in real life. The parallel between the 
individual and the political society having been assumed, 
and the ideal of the State having been sketched in detail, 
Plato proceeds to show how the three constituent functions 
of the State are to be found in the human life. Man has 
three functions or Faculties : Eeason, Action,* Feeling, or 
Desire. The conditions of harmonious life in the State 
are, that the Governors must be wise, the Guardians brave 
and capable of endurance, and the rest of the people 
temperate and obedient. 

Thus a united and prosperous state depends for its well- 
being on three virtues : wisdom, courage, and temperance. 
And these three virtues taken together constitute the 
Ideal of Justice which was the original problem. This is 
the origin of the doctrine that there are four cardinal 
virtues, namely, wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice. 

In the Eepublic it is specially shown that the harmony 
of a State depends on each section of the Community 
doing its own proper duties, in fact, minding its own 
business. So it is contended that the unity or just balance 

* The word Action is not a literal translation of Plato's word Ovfios^ 
which means high spirit, sometimes anger or resentment. 
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of Character in a man depends on the regulation of each 
of the faculties in its proper duty under the guidance of 
Season. 

We left a question unanswered in a former page. If 
the Governors of the Ideal State must be philosophers, 
what do we mean by a philosopher ? 

Another question naturally follows. If the individual 
man is to govern himself by wisdom, what do we mean 
by wisdom ? 

These two questions lead us to the central principle of 
the doctrine which Plato, speaking in the person of 
Socrates, teaches as the key to all truth, intellectual and 
moral, we may almost say, spiritual. 

The true philosopher is one who loves wisdom and 
desires to come face to face with absolute truth, absolute 
goodness, and absolute beauty. This we shall see is the 
Platonic Idea of the good. 



The Platonic Idea. 

What then is the meaning of the Platonic Idea ? 

To give an accurate account of Plato's doctrine of Ideas 
would involve a critical comparison of the various dis- 
cussions in different dialogues, which probably represent 
the gradual formation of his own views. I may give some 
references to works of undoubted authority for such a 
critical estimate ; I do not feel competent to attempt it 
myself But I wish to show generally that the Socratic 
and Platonic view of our relation to the visible and ideal 
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world is suggestive at least of a belief, or say, even only a 
hope, that there is a reality more essential and abiding 
than any opinion resting on the facts of onr finite 
experience ; and also to show how strong was the Platonic 
conviction that moral good is one main element of intel- 
lectual knowledge. 

It may possibly assist those who are not familiar with 
the technical terms used in discussing speculative 
questions, if we begin by a short, popular statement in 
ordinary language of matters of eveiy-day experience. 
We finite beings find ourselves in this world surrounded 
by things and persons distinct from ourselves. The 
heavenly bodies have always seemed to imply a perfect 
order, with the exception of an occasional eclipse. On 
this earth we are in contact with land and water, and the 
atmosphere, and various forces which are known only by 
their effects. We are surrounded by living things, 
vegetable and animal; and are in relation to human 
beings like ourselves, in family and national life ; and all 
these things and persons are known to us by their 
different appearances, qualities, or characters. 

What do we really know about them ? We call them 
by names, and we also call their qualities by names, such 
as weight, heat, light, pleasure and pain, virtue and vice, 
liberty, and character. 

We also desire to know the causes and effects of dif- 
ferent forces and modes of action, such as motion, life, 
growth, decay. 

The writers on Philosophy have varied much in ancient 
and modern times as to the relation between these objects 
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of observation or of thought, and the observing or thinking 
anind. Socrates was the first, as Aristotle allows, to teach 
the importance of induction from particulars to general 
groups, and of definition. 

The early Greek Philosophers sought for the principles 
of Nature in the four elements, earth, water, air and fire ; 
which correspond to what we now call the different states 
or relations of matter, solid, liquid, gaseous, and im- 
ponderable. Socrates, finding no satisfaction in these, 
theories, or rather guesses, spent his life in trying to find 
out the meaning of the names which were given to things, 
persons, and thoughts. Heraclitus had taught that every- 
thing was in a state of flux, becoming and decaying, or 
coming and going. Socrates felt sure that all the names 
of things implied some unity or principle common to the 
things so named : and on the other hand he was equally 
anxious to draw clear distinctions where names were used 
without any accurate or well-defined meaning. He 
thought that true knowledge depended especially on these 
two principles of Unity and Distinction ; or finding the 
one (concept) in the many, or the many particulars in the 
one (general).* Plato also, speaking in the name of 
Socrates, maintained that useful productions or works of 
art must all have reference to some permanent type. He 
even went so far as to assert that the beds and tables of 
the carpenter were copies of ideal beds and tables in an 
unseen world. 

He appears to have thought that nothing visible could 
be self-subsistent, but must depend on an Idea in the 
* Called in later philosophy or logic ** the universal." 
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unseen worlA So that knowledge meant referring every 
individual thing to its general idea. He does not appear 
to have formed any theory of cau^tion« That was left 
for Aristotle to formulate. 

Thus in aU the rdations of man to his surrounding 
circumstances, and in all his actions, Plato found the 
necessity of looking above experience to some higher 
mental or spiritual world of thought. We must, there- 
fore, consider the Platonic Idea to be, not a mere general 
term or abstraction, but a standard of perfection and 
of reality. Things and persons either participated in 
these higher Ideas, or they were copies of the same. How 
the human mind or moral sense came into contact with 
these Ideas was not so clear; but one doctrine was 
strongly maintained, that the inward eye of the soul must 
be cleared from the mist of sense and appetite, in order to 
open itself to the higher light. The conviction so obtained 
may not have been actual knowledge, but rather aspiration 
leading up to truth through faith. 

As regards knowledge, the absolute certainty of mathe- 
matics, and even the harmony of music, gave some 
pledge that the faith in higher light for the attainment of 
absolute truth was not unreasonable. And so, along with 
the doctrine of Ideas, it might be presumed that there 
are relations between those Ideas of the nature of Uni- 
versal and Eternal Truth. Some such aspirations or con- 
victions have never wholly disappeared since Plato's 
time. Although strongly opposed to the Platonic doctrine 
of Ideas, Aristotle himself, building his system on practical 
observation and experience, established for a thousand 
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years and more a doctrine of Essence of things which is 
not} far removed from at least one meaning of Plato's 
Ideas. 

The enquiry into the origin or formation in the human 
mind of any ideas * or names of things or ,of any asser- 
tions about them, belongs to a stage of human thought 
later than the times of Socrates and Plato or of Aristotle. 
But if from our modem point of view we look back to 
Plato's Ideas, we may find three meanings of a word so 
often referred to in the history of thought 

!• Some modern critics regard Plato's Idea merely as 
a poetical word for a general term, which may be applied 
to many individuals, that is, the one in the many. This 
general term (since Locke's day at any rate) is an abstrac- 
tion derived from particular impressions on our senses by 
a^ act often called conception as distinct from perception. 
^- A second meaning of the word Idea is that it 
expresses the Archetype or perfect model of which all 
indivicjual things are only imperfect copies, 

^- A third meaning is that the Ideas are in some sense 
creative or causative, giving truth or existence to some 
quality in sensible objects within our experience. 

-^^sides these several attempts at a reasonable but 

siitxpl^ explanation of the Platonic Ideas, I must ask the 

ii^^^er to bear in mind that Plato seemed to regard these 

Ideas as having a real existence, as substantive units in 

some region higher than either this world or the himian 

icttind, which he called heavenly or superheavenly. 

This doctrine of existence, as implied in whatever can 
^ The word ideas is here used in the common e^rery-day sense. 
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be thought, has been a fertile source of rather unprofitable 
metaphysical speculations. 

Another question of great importance in reference to 
the more or less qualified acceptance of Plato's Ideal 
teaching, at certain stages of Christian philosophy, is 
whether the Ideas or Forms of finite Being, and of various 
excellences or Forms of Good, are created by the supreme 
Being : or whether they exist, so to speak, in the Eternal 
nature of things, and are not to be considered as dependent 
on the will of God. To this question I will refer later on* 
But I must first show how in the Eepublic the Doctrine 
of Ideas rose to its highest point in the Idea of the 
Good. 

For this purpose I will take the liberty of copying an 
extract from Professor Jowett's masterly introduction to 
the Eepublic. 

On the " Idea of the Good " he says : " It meant Unity 
in which all time and existence were gathered up. 

" It was the truth of all things, and also the light in 
which they shone forth, and became evident to intelli* 
gences, human and divine. It was the cause of all things, 
the power by which they were brought into being. It was 
the universal reason divested of a human personality. It 
was the life as well as the light of the world, all knowledge 
and aU power were comprehended in it. The way to it 
was through the mathematical sciences, and these too 
were dependent on it. To ask whether God was the 
Maker of it, or made by it, would be like asking whether 
God could be conceived apart from goodness or goodness 
apart from (Joi The God of the Tinupus is uot really at 
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variance with the idea of good; they are aspects of the 
same, dififering only as the personal from the impersonal, 
or the mascidine from the neuter, the one being the 
expression or language of mythology, the other of 
philosophy." * 

Professor Jowett adds in the third edition, " This or 
something like this is the meaning of the idea of Good as 
conceived by Plato. . . . The paraphrase which has just 
been given goes beyond the actual words of Plato. "VVe 
have perhaps arrived at the stage of Philosophy which 
enables us to understand what he is aiming at better than 
he did himself .... 

" We should not approach his meaning more nearly by 
attempting to define it further. In translating him into 
the language of modern thought we might insensibly lose 
the spirit of ancient Philosophy — it is remarkable that 
although Plato speaks of the idea of good as the first prin- 
ciple of truth and being, it is nowhere mentioned in his 
writings except in this passage." 

Professor Jowett concludes the great work of his Intro- 
duction, after noticing other ideals which have floated 
before the minds of men in former days and in our own 
day, by a " reverent reference to the great ideal which has 
a place in the home and heart of every believer in the 
religion of Christ, and in which men seem to find a nearer 
and more familiar truth, the Divine Man, the Son of Man, 
the Saviour of Mankind, who is the firstborn and head of 
the whole family in Heaven and earth, in whom the 
divine and human, that which is without and that which 
♦ Jowett'g * lutroduction to Bepabllc,' p. xcviu 
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is within the reach of our earthly faculties are indissoluble 
united."* 

Influence of Plato on Succeeding TmNKERa 

It has been noticed on a former page that in successive 
ages there have been indications of the abiding influence 
of Socrates and Plato on human thought. Aristotle owed 
much to Plato, as is shown by Sir Alexander Grant in his 
Essays introductory to Aristotle's Ethics. We may pass 
over the regard paid to Plato at Bome and Alexandria 
just before the time of the Christian Era. But the influ- 
ence of Plato was very strong on the great leaders of 
Christian theology as shown in the writings of Clement, 
Justin Martyr, and (especially, though indirectly) of St. 
Augustine, who impressed a Latin form on what he had 
derived from the great Greeks, A last effort of Greek 
Philosophy outside the Christian Church was made by 
what is called Neo-Platonism, a pantheistic system chiefly 
represented by Plotinus. Dr. Hampden in his Bampton 
Lectures, which were so fiercely and unjustly attacked, 
gave very full information as to the conflict between the 
Greek Fathers of the Church, who were inspired by a 
Platonic spirit, and the practical Latin influence which 
prevailed in the establishment of the Scholastic Logic 
concurrently with the rise of the political power of the 
Bishop of Eome after the fall of the Eoman Empire. 

But a struggle between Eeason and Authority still 
continued, which was strongly developed in the ninth 

* Jowett's 'Introduction to Republic,' p. ccsxx. 
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« 

century by John Scotus Erigena, of whom Mr. Maurice 
speaks as the Metaphysician of the ninth century, and one 
of the acutest Metaphysicians of any century. Mr. 
Maurice devotes to that remarkable man twenty-five pages 
of his history, which I may venture to say will be found 
most interesting to any reader who desires to understand the 
relation of philosophy to Christianity in the Middle Ages. 
Mr. Maurice shows (in opposition to Mons. Guizot) 
that the pantheism of the Neo-Platonists had little to do 
with the real Platonic element in the mind of that great 
thinker. "He desired deliverance from the tyranny of 
Logic ; he aimed at bearing testimony to the Absolute and 
Eternal ; he put forth no claim to originality ; he adopted 
the doctrine of Augustine and asserted the superiority of 
God to aU categories ; God is neither genus, nor species, 
nor accident." 

His view of God and Man and Nature was Platonic, not 
-Aristotelian. "Nowhere," says Mr. Maurice, "does the 
^flference appear more conspicuous than in his doctrine 
Df primordial causes in contrast to formless matter." Thus 
^bhn Scotus speaks of those causes : " Primordial causes 
leing, as I said before, what the Greeks call Ideas, that 
is, species and forms, the eternal and unchangeable 
Teasons, according to which and in which the visible and 
invisible world are formed and governed; and therefore 
by the wise men of the Greeks were rightly called proto- 
types, that is, the primary examples which the Father 
made in the Son, and by the Holy Spirit divides and 
multiplies into their own effects." 
" The primordial causes, then, which wise men call the 

n 
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principles of all things, are Goodness in itself, Essence in 
itself, Life in itself. Wisdom in itself, Truth in itself, 
Intellect in itself, Eeason in itself, Virtue in itself. Justice 
in itself, Health in itself, Magnitude in itself. Omnipo- 
tence in itself. Eternity in itself. Peace in itself, and all 
virtues and reasons which the Father once and at once 
made in the Son, and according to which is established 
the order of all things from the highest to the lowest, that 
is, from the intellectual creature that is next to God, to the 
farthest order of things in which bodies are contained." * 

On these words of John Scotus, Mr. Maurice says: 
'* Here is the Christian Platonism of the ninth century in 
its most complete form, exceedingly unlike the Alexan- 
drian Platonism from which it has been supposed to be 
derived, equally unlike the pure Socratic Platonism of 
which that was the conception, different in most im- 
portant respects from tbe Augustinian Platonism, or from 
that of the Greek Fathers witU which it stands in much 
closer afiBnity." 

Influence of Plato on Modern Thought. 

It is usual with historians of philosophy to speak of the 
Scholastic writers after the ninth century as simply sub- 
ordinate to Theology, and guided by the logic of Aristotle 
as the only test of truth and reality. 

The revival of classical literature in the fifteenth century 
was specially remarkable for the return to the study of 
PJato, whose works were translated by Ficinus, at Florence, 
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under the patronage of the Medici. But that study of 
Plato was rather literary than religious or philosophical. 

The prime movers in the German Eeformation, though 
protesting against Aristotelian dogma in connection with 
Eomanism, did not imbibe the spirit of Plato. Luther 
seems to have owed nothing to Plato. The Calvinistic 
or Genevan form of Divinity was then, as now, fast 
bound in the fetters of Logic. 

There are not wanting indications in the first book of 
Hooker's 'Ecclesiastical Polity,' that his grand conception 
of Law was in accordance with Plato's Ideas. It was not 
till the later reaction in England against the Puritans 
that Plato's influence on Christian thought became evi- 
dent. Cudworth, who preached in 1647 one if not two 
remarkable sermons in the face of the House of Commons, 
against the narrow divinity of the time, was one of a 
notable Cambridge School, including Henry More and the 
lofty-minded John Smith. Cudworth's small but im- 
portant work on Immutable Morality, published after his 
death, is in parts a translation, or at any rate an ex- 
position, of the Theaetetus of Plato. 

Later in the seventeenth century, indeed in the early 
part of the eighteenth, John Norris, of All Souls' College, 
Oxford, published what is perhaps the most complete 
English work on Platonic principles, prior to the modern 
critical study of Plato, called the Theory of the Ideal or 
InteUigible World. 

He also wrote, besides a number of religious tracts, a 
small volume called * Reason and Faith,' which is entirely 
founded on Platonic principles. I shall have occasion to 

a 2 
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refer to him again in connection with his contemporary 
Locke^ whom (although differing firom him entirelj) he 
treated with marked respect and ahnost admiration. 

In his theory of the Ideal world he dealt specially with 
the question already referred to — what is the foundation 
of the Idea ? He argues strongly against Descartes, who 
taught that the Ideas of Good were the creation of Gk>d, for 
that doctrine, he said, would make them arbitrary ; on the 
other hand, he denied their Eternal independent existence ; 
this, he said, would be to assert that there is something 
above God. He therefore argues that all Ideas of Per- 
fection are in the Being or Essence of God Himself. He 
maintained that that doctrine is implied in the opening 
words of the Fourth Gospel, in which the Logos is spoken 
of as a Person, as active in Creation and as enlightening 
all human beings. 

He also quotes some thirty or more passages from St. 
Augustine in support of his doctrine of the Ideas as being 
of the Essence of the Divine Being. 

He says, '* My opinion is, that if the Schools had fol- 
lowed St. Augustine more than they have done, and 
Aristotle less, they would have left us another system of 
both Physical and Metaphysical doctrine than what the 
world now possesses." 

Norris was a great admirer of Malebranche, yet it can 
hardly be maintained that he held the doctrine of innate 
ideas, which Locke opposed. Norris was not unfrequently 
quoted by Anglican divines in the eighteenth century, and 
he is referred to in philosophical works of the present day 
in connection with Locke. 
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The revival of the study of Plato of late years in 
England may, unless my memory deceives me, be chiefly 
traced from Cambridge through Coleridge and Words- 
worth, Hugh James Bose, and Julius Hare to Oxford, 
where Maurice (about 1830) interested some under- 
graduates, much his juniors, in Coleridge and Plato. 
Sewell, some time Professor of Moral Philosophy, con- 
tinued the interest by his lectures and articles in a 
quarterly Review. What Oxford, and, indeed, all Eng- 
land owe to Professor Jowett for his teaching during fifty 
years, no words of mine can adequately express. Professor 
Jowett would have been one of the first to acknowledge 
the value of Mr. Grote^s work. The present influence of 
Plato (as distinct from the critical study of his opinions) 
with reference to modem thought may, vtdth advantage, be 
studied in Lotze's writings, for the translation of which we 
are specially indebted to Mr. Bosanquet in Oxford, and 
Miss Constance Jones in Cambridge. 

Lotze devotes a whole chapter of his Logic to the 
" world of ideas " being part of his third book, entitled 
' Knowledge or Methodology ' (the two first books being 
on pure logic and applied logic). In the eighth book of 
the ' Microcosmus ' there is a chapter of nearly sixty pages 
on "Truth and Science." The spirit of Plato pervades 
both of these chapters. 

Lotze* finds great fault with a traditional statement 
about Plato's doctrine of Ideas as having an independent 
existence apart from things. He says if Plato had held so 
absurd an opinion we should have to abandon our admira- 

• * Logic,' Book IIL chap. iL § 317. 
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tion of him. He states thai the tmth which Plato taught 
was (what he calls) 7%€ Validity of Truths as sach, apart 
from the question, whether they can be established in rela- 
tion to anj object in the external world as its mode of being. 

Lotze attaches the greatest importance to the word 
Validity, as expressing a reality of tmth, or relation, dis- 
tinct from any reality of being or existence. Ideas are 
always what they are, no matter whether or no there are 
things which manifest them in the world. He speaks of 
these ideas as eternally self-identicaL By eternal he 
means that they are independent of time. 

Lotze's criticism of the popular impression about Plato's 
Ideas, turns on his own theory of the concept (notio, con- 
ceptus), by which he means " a composite idea, of which 
we think as a connected whole." It may contain a 
number of marks (noUe) ; some marks may be specially ' 
constitutive of the meaning of the concept He holds that 
concepts are always self-identical, being acts of the mind, 
under which natural things may be brought according to 
varying circumstances. 

If we are justified in accepting this doctrine that the 
Validity which belongs to Ideas and to Laws (of Nature 
and Mind) may be distinguished from the Eeality which 
belongs to things embodied as matters of experience, 
some important inferences may be drawn as to modem 
speculations. 

One suggestion is, that we must be veiy careful and 
self-restrained in drawing logical conclusions as to matters 
of fact from Ideas in our minds, especially on moral and 
sj)iritual realities, the bearing or relations of wliich we 
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may only imperfectly grasp by the intellect. We may feel 
confident that Ideas or conceptions in our minds involve 
some preceding conditions, or some succeeding conclu- 
sions. But we cannot infer the reality of such conclusions 
— ^though they may correspond to our limited thoughts — 
especially when they take a negative form.* 

On the other hand, while experience brings home to our 
minds a conviction of the reality of certain facts as known 
to us by their appearances or phenomena, and further 
teaches us that facts follow one another {as far as our 
experience goes) in a regular order, we shall do well to 
remember that no length of experience amounts to 
demonstration, still less to the disproof of spiritual convic- 
tions resting on grounds beyond our experience. 



Permanent Value of Plato and Aristotle. 

I cannot better conclude my attempt to show the value 
of the study of Plato at the present day than by a quota- 
tion from a volume f written by the translator of Lotze's 
dictated lectures. 

Professor Ladd, in his sixth chapter on "Dogmatism, 
Scepticism, and Criticism,*' thus speaks of Plato : — 

"This great thinker (Plato) extended the results of 
analysis so as to include many subjects hitherto treated by 

♦ See 'Limits of Logic,' p. 63. 

t * Introduction to Philosophy,' an enquiry after a rational system 
of scientific principles in their relations to ultimate reality. By 
George Trumbull Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 
London : Fisher Unwin. 1891. 
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the philosophy of morals only very imperfectly, and upon 
these results he founded, as a best explanation of the 
Socratic doctrine of concepts, a grand system of an ideal- 
istic nature, the central point of which lies on the one side 
in the intuition of ideas, on the other in inquiries about 
the nature and duties of man. He thus gave to the world 
the first body of positive propositions arrived at by the 
method of philosophical reflection, — this reflection being 
conducted through the stages of scepticism and criticism 
to a stage of reconstructed dogmatism. Platonism has 
therefore a permanent and absolute value in the evolution 
of speculative thinking." 
On Aristotle the Professor says : — 
"His attitude towards Platonism was sceptical and 
critical, especially upon the central point of the doc- 
trine of ideas. But notwithstanding this he gave both 
to the conclusions and to the methods of the Platonic 
Philosophy an uncalculably great and positive expansion 
and reconstruction. More especially Aristotle founded 
several of the particular sources on which corresponding 
departments of philosophy are dependent ; and he 
laboured with amazing skill and success to create a 
philosophical terminology, and to place his synthetical 
philosophy upon a basis of comprehensive empirical 
knowledge. Aristotelianism is therefore the second 
great system which has a permanent and absolute value 
in the evolution of speculative thought." 
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CHAPTER III. 

ARISTOTLE. 

Aristotle's Ethics treat of man as he is known to experi- 
ence, that is, as a practical free agent in a social state, 
with relations of famUy aflfection, personal friendship and 
political responsibilities and claims. 

In all this practical life it appears that every one has 
an aim, an object or end in view. 

There are immediate aims^ and ends, but they may all 
be resolved into one ultimate end — an end in itself final 
and complete, which admits of no addition, and is there- 
fore called T€\€fc09 (teleios), a word which has a double 
meaning; the one finality as an end itself, and the other 
jerfection. These two meanings are apt to run one into 
9.nother« 

This end then is not health, nor wealth, nor pleasure, 
but what Aristotle calls evSaifiovia (eudaimonia), commonly 
rendered happiness. Dr. Cardwell translated it beatitude 
or blessedness. The word Saifioov may indicate some 
reference to a higher power; or sometimes good fortune 
seems intended, but it is contrasted to e\mrx,l^> or luck. 
We may then take the usual English word Happiness, or 
Well-being, as in Aristotle's view the end of all human 
practical action and motive, established by an inductive 
process from the observation of the usual practice of men. 

Then comes the question what is the definition of this 
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word eihaifwvla, or happiness. Starting from the point 
that the ultimate end of all human action is happiness or 
well-being, which point has been arrived at by a short 
process of induction from the common facts of human 
experience, Aristotle proceeds to give a logical definition 
of the end to which the name is given. 

Before giving such a definition, however, he puts aside 
in few words the Ideal of an absolute good which he con- 
sidered to be Plato's central thought. 

He insists first on the finality and completeness, or self- 
sufficient character, of his ultimate end. Next he asks 
what is the proper function of man, by which he is distin- 
guished from the rest of the living creation, whether plants 
or animals ; and shows that the function of man is not to 
be found in mere nutrition, nor in the life of sense. In- 
cidentally, but also emphatically, he treats of man as a 
social being; and especially in the Greek sense, as a 
member of a political body. We must, however, remember 
that in Greece the idea of the political body included only 
the free men ; slaves were in every State, but of no account 
in the political sense, they were mere chattels; neither 
were women recognised as having political rights or status. 
Social relation as implied in the Ethics of Aristotle (though 
part of the larger science of politics) did not approach the 
Christian idea of the brotherhood of humanity. But we 
shall see that Aristotle devoted two books of the Ethics to 
an elaborate treatment of friendship or love. These books 
are most interesting, and show a deep sympathy with 
human aflfection in the personal relations of domestic life, 
and in private society. 
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The function of man was regarded by Aristotle as partly 
intellectual, having truth for its end, partly practical, as 
dealing with feelings and matters of choice. 

But Aristotle assumed a postulate, which, though not 
specially stated, must be carefully noticed. He assumed 
that the function of man must be capable of an excellence 
or perfection. 

This postulate of excellence involves some apparent 
inconsistency with the position from which the Ethics 
start The first principle taken for granted implied an 
object or end to be aimed at, because it was regarded as 
the object of desire ; in defining the happiness or well- 
being so desired we pass to another principle, that of 
excellence in the abstract. 

I may be excused if I relate as an illustration of this 
apparent inconsistency, a circumstance which occurred to 
me as a student at Oxford more than sixty years ago. I 
refer to it, as it may throw light on the influence of the 
Ethics in the formation of religious opinion in a former 
generation. 

It was my privilege to be indebted to two very dis- 
tinguished men whom, for reasons which I need not 
explain, I will call Junior and Senior. In the long 
vacation I was private pupil of the Junior, a brilliant * 
scholar, and a great mathematician. He was about to 
abandon a distinguished position, and to go forth as 
a missionary on what were then called high Calvinistic 
principles. If I remember right he spoke in this wise : 
*' Observe how this heathen philosopher, the most eminent 
of logicians, could not get through his first book of Ethics 
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without a complete fallacy ; he starts with proposing to 
find the summum bomcm, as the object of desire^ and he is 
obliged to introduce a wholly different principle of abstract 
right, or excellence ; this shows the insufficiency of reason 
without revelation." 

On mentioning this statement to the Senior, whose 
religious doctrines were opposed to those of the Junior, 
as far as I can remember he said : " Very true, Aristotle 
was inconsistent; but, don't you see, his faith was 
stronger than his logic." Both my kind teachers made 
great sacrifices of position and friendship for conscience' 
sake ; and both were led by their own reason, or by some 
more powerful influence, though in opposite directions, to 
different religious convictions from those they then held. 
I may venture to suggest that in both cases, logic had an 
imdue influence on their practice, sincere and conscientious 
as it was. 

I have referred to these opposite views of the re- 
lation between intellectual and moral faculties, because 
I think they throw some light on the remarkable con* 
nection between the ethical doctrines of Aristotle as 
taught in some Oxford lecture rooms more than half-a- 
century ago, and the growth of religious influences which 
are now, both in the way of action and reaction, telling 
upon the education of the present generation. 

I now return to the teaching of the Ethics, still keeping 
in mind their bearing on modern thought. 

Well-being and well-doing (or happiness) being a 
function of the living principle or soul of man, according 
to a standard of excellence, that living principle is 
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regarded as having both an intellectual and an emotional 
or practical function. But those functions must be in 
either case active — ^not merely passive or receptive. 

Accordingly a word of great importance is introduced 
in the fundamental definition of the end of human 
action — that word is ivepyeia (energeia), often translated 
energy — an English word which does not accurately 
represent the Greek conception. The Greek word ordi- 
narily stands in opposition to Svvafit^ (dynamis) capacity ; 
as an actuality to a bare posdbUity. But Sir Alexander 
Grant has shown in a very full discussion* that the word 
as used in the Ethics has a much wider signification. It 
includes both practical activity and consciousness ; we may 
safely consider it as showing that true well-being is not a 
mere comfortable state of self-satisfaction ; but is a really 
energetic active state in the case of the virtuous man. 

Thus the definition of the end of human nature rightly 
considered is an action or function — energy according to 
the highest excellency of a living being both intellectual 
and emotionaL 

The subject of Ethics or Moral Philosophy, being human 
conduct, is practical ; yet conduct is not chance work, but 
is connected with reality, and that requires knowledge or 
teason. Action has effects; and acts depend in some 
degree at least on precedent facts, whether causes or 
motives. 

Aristotle begins by assuming that all action has some 
TeXo? (telos), end or purpose. It also has some ap^ 
(arche) or starting-point There is an intimate connexion 

♦ Essay IV. p. 242. 
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between the apxv ^-nd the t^9, as between tiie seed of 
the tree and its branches and fruit, the result of its full 
development. This apxh is sometimes what we call a 
first principle. The central truth or principle of the 
Aristotelian system, especially in the form it has taken 
in connexion with Christianity, is that conduct or repeated 
action forms the character or moral state. 

Of course th.Q formed character has a reacting influence on 
action. This principle is also vital in the view of the Ethics. 

The relation of pleasure to action is also a point of 
great importance. It cannot be denied that the desire 
to avoid pain and to feel pleasure, influences action. 
Aristotle holds that a man is not really good (or say just) 
who does not feel pleasure in good or just conduct. But 
he does not admit that pleasure is the true end of action 
included in happiness, or well-being, or well-doing, all 
which three words are intimately connected. 

His doctrine is " do what is good and right, and pleasure 
will be added to your acts." To this doctrine we shall 
refer again. 

Aristotle deals with his standard of excellence, perfec- 
tion, or virtue, under two heads, moral and intellectual. 

Everyone who has heard of Aristotle's Ethics knows 
that he taught how a moral virtue results from, or may be 
defined as, a habit of right action; and also that his 
standard of what is right was a mean, or moderation 
between two extremes of excess or defect of some instinct 
or emotion. 

But the question arose " how is that mean point to be 
determined ? " To this question his answer, as commonly 
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translated, was that the "prudent man would fix it." 
This raises another question which in part at least is an 
intellectual one, "what is this quality of Prudence ? " 

Aristotle describes the diflferent moral virtues as inter- 
mediate between the opposite vices or faults before he 
explains what this prudence is. The moral virtues are 
described in the second and three following books; the 
intellectual excellence in the sixth book. 

It is now agreed by critics that the sixth book which 
deals with the intellectual functions was not written by 
Aristotle. It is attributed to his pupU Euderaus, and 
Supposed to be based on the pupU's recollection of his 
Blaster's teaching. It is written not without some con- 
fiision of the two questions, what is intellectual excellence, 
ftiid what is the relation of sound reason to the ethical 
standard of practice. 

I shall venture to deviate from the order in which the 
Qioral and intellectual functions of the human mind are 
treated in the Ethics as they have come down to us. I 
propose to refer shortly to the intellectual functions^ or 
excellences discussed in the sixth book, before dealing 
^th the moral virtues described in the previous books, 
11. to V. It seems desirable on general grounds to 
consider the faculties we have for knowing what is true, 
before we seek for a standard of what it is right 
to do. 

But more specially when we study the Ethics of 
Aristotle we find that the ultimate standard of moral 
virtue, which he gives us, is that it is the mean between 
opposite faults or vices — ^accordiog to right reason. And 
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for the definition of that mean we aie to look to the man 
who is called <l>p6vi/jLo^ [phronimos] a word which is 
usually translated as prudent ; but by some writers more 
correctly the man of thought and sound judgment. 

The description of the functions of the intellect by the 
author of the Sixth Book may not be as profound as that 
which is contained in the authentic works of Aristotle, 
which laid the foundation of abstract thought for more 
than a thousand years, nor is it on a level with the 
higher speculation on the theory of knowledge, now 
called Epistemology, as that subject has been treated since 
Locke and Kant. But it seems to me to give a fair 
popular account of the action of the intellect in the 
practical aflfairs of life. 

There is another reason for treating first of the intellectual 
excellence or qualification for piuctical judgment of the 
aflfairs of life. In the Ethics we frequently meet with the 
expression to Seov or what ought to be done, by which 
is meant what is praiseworthy or fitting. That only is 
praiseworthy which is voluntary, as we shall see when we 
come to speak of the will ; and the phronimos or man of 
sound judgment is the judge of what is praiseworthy. 

It has been already pointed out that Aristotle's Ethical 
system depends on the principle that, in practice at least, 
if not in theory, all human functions have an end, whether 
that end be an object of desire, or a state of perfection in 
itself. This end is sometimes expressed as a final cause. 
This idea of an end implies also the idea of a beginning or 
first principle. 

It was stated in the Chapter on Plato, that although he 
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held strongly the ideal of perfection as the end of man, 
he had no theory of causation ; and that this, was left for 
Aristotle to work out. 

It may therefore not be out of place to mention here 
that Aristotle, in his general philosophy, held that there 
are four principles common to reality of every kind. 
These principles were all called causes. 

He took it for granted that all existing things must 
have been directly caused ; this general origin of existence 
was held to be due to what was called an efficient cause. 
But it was also assumed that the causing power which 
is efiScient, and presumably intelligent, must have a 
purpose or design ; this was called a Jinal cause. 

Both thes6 conceptions of causation have been much 
debated in modern philosophy; and the views taken of 
them have led, as we shall see further on, to two diverging 
systems of thought. 

But Aristotle held that there were two other causes of 
all things ; these were distinguished as Matter and Form. 
The word Form is very common in the standard books of 
old English Divinity, as meaning the essence of anything, 
that principle by which it is what it is, and not some- 
thing else. The word Matter in Aristotle's use of the 
word vkff (hyle), was not exactly what we mean now as 
something which occupies space, and has weight and 
other properties perceptible by the senses. We should say 
now that the block of marble would be the matter of the 
statue ; the Form would be the outcome of essential thought 
or plan of the Sculptor; but the word Matter as used 
by Aristotle was rather only a potential condition in 

I 
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relation to Form^ and was not r^arded as an independent 
substance. 

Rational or Intellectual Virtues. 

The author of the Sixth Book reminds the reader that 
in the First Book it was laid down that the soul may be 
divided into two parts, namely — 

(1) The rational, that which is or ha.s reason. 

(2) The irrational, or rather that which is not or has 
not reason. This is nearly what we call instinct, neither 
the issue of thought nor of wilL We are here concerned 
with the action of the soul (or. living being) which is 
thinking or desiring consciously. 

It is then stated that we are guided in practice by three 
functions : Sensation, Season (in a wide sense),* and Desire. 
The first of these, Sensation, does not influence moral 
action directly. Therefore sensation may be omitted in 
the study of the Ethics, as it is only the occasion of 
emotion ; also because in considering the intellectual 
functions as understood by the Greeks, it must be borne 
in mind that the question of the origin of knowledge from 
sensation (which dates from Locke) had not then entered 
yito the enquiries of philosophers. 

It remains therefore only to consider how reason and 
desire are related in the origin and regulation of human 
action, and to a certain extent of thought also. 

The author of the Sixth Book having drawn attention to 
the distinction between the rational and irrational part of 

* Not merely intuitive reason, as we shall see further on. 
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the soul, or living principle, goes further and says that he 
must make a distinction in the rational part, and assume 
that there are two rational faculties corresponding to two 
classes of things in the world. By the one we contemplate 
things that cannot be otherwise than they are, by the 
other we contemplate things which can be otherwise. 
This distinction has been recognized for two thousand 
years in the logical opposition between necessary matter 
or absolute truth, and contingent matter or probable 
truth. The one is capable of certain demonstration, as in 
the case of Mathematics. The other can only be the 
result of probable calculation, as in matters of observation 
or deliberation, commonly called matters of fact or 
experience.* 

We may possibly be disposed to see in this distinction 
some anticipation of the Kantian distinction between the 
two faculties Beason and Understanding. 

The functions of intellect which may rise to a standard 
of excellence (or virtue) are in the Ethics five : — 

Art (or technical skill). 
Science (or Elnowledge). 
(Intuitive) Intellect. 
(Speculative) Wisdom, 
(Practical) Wisdom (or Prudence). 

But really it is only the two last which have much 
bearing on the question of duty in the way of defining 
moral virtue. 
As regards the theory that there are five intellectual 

.^ See p. 169. 

I 2 
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virtues or excellences, Mr. Stewart,* quoting important 
German authorities, shows that there are only two virtues 
in the list, the two last, namely. Speculative Wisdom, 
which has to do with necessary or general truths, and 
Practical Wisdom, which deals specially with contingent 
truth and particular facts. 

This limitation of intellectual Excellence may be 
substantially true as regards Ethics ; but, looking at the 
matter as regards the intellect apart from morals, I think 
we must admit that technical skill is a real excellence. 
A skilful artizan, especially if he is conscientious, is called 
a good workman. We also speak of good artists, good 
generals, masters of the art of war, and good ministers or 
great statesmen, who must excel in the adaptation of 
means to ends. We also speak of good scholars and of 
great men in science, on the ground of their knowledge, 
though perhaps we include some consideration of their 
moral industry, and conscientious pursuit of truth for its 
own sake. 

We may now take the five intellectual Excellences 
shortly in their order as they are treated in the 6th 
Book of the Ethics. 

Art and Science go together naturally in the present day ; 
but modern science based on experimental enquiry is very 
different from what was called Science in Aristotle's time. 

Art does not find its end or purpose so much in the 
happiness of the artist, artificer, or husbandman, as in the 
productive result of their respective works. The statue, or 
the tool, or the food, is the end. 

♦ * Notes on the Ethics,* voL ii. p. 32. 
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It maj, however, be said that the artist or the poet does 
find enjoyment in the exercise of his literary ability, or in 
the ideal beauty which he tries to clothe in words. And 
the same may be said of the skilful artisan. 

The second intellectual function is Science, hrurrrififi 
(Episteme). Science in Aristotle's day meant deductions 
from principles which were previously admitted to be 
true; whether intuitive, or gathered from experience by 
induction. Aristotle's science may be described as 
systematic and consistent knowledge in the form of 
affirmation or negation, free from self-contradiction, but 
also wanting the test of verification by experience. 

In Oxford Lecture rooms early in the present century 
this was held to be the true meaning of Science. I 
remember being told, by a tutor lecturing on the Ethics, 
that Political Economy could not be a science because it 
did not admit of demonstrative certainty. But that was 
before the existence of the British Association, which held 
its second meeting in Oxford. 

The third intellectual function, the source of first 

principles, is called 1/0S9 (nous). In one point of view 

this faculty seems to have some similarity to Pure Reason 

iQ the sense of modern German philosophy; that is, 

Eeason a priori, or rather prior to experience. Mr. Grote, 

however, says that, although the nous or noetic soul of 

Aristotle is the highest intellectual faculty, the special 

feculty of the gods, and the faculty in man which 

apprehends principles, he certainly did not mean a source 

of new general truths independent of experience. Perhaps 

we Daay now say the same of Kant's Pure Eeason, which 
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is regulative of experience and suggestive of Ideals. »ther 

than an intuitive faculty of perceiving tmths of real 

existence. 

In connexion with nous theie is another function or 

operation of the intellect, Sidvoia (dianoia), which maj be 

called, as by Milton,* discursive reason.* Baphael says of 

the Soul : 

''Beason is her being 
Discursive or intuitive: discourse 
Is oftest jours; the latter most is ours.** 

^vdvoca is the Understanding or discursive intellect as 
distinguished from vov^ or Beason or the intuitive 

intellect.t 

Mr. Stewart describes it as ** The power of thinking out 
the steps to an end for their purpose. The solution of a 
scientific problem, the attainment of a practical good, or 
the construction of a work of art." 

The fourth of the five intellectual functions or virtues 
is ao(f>Ca (Sophia), commonly translated Wisdom; but I 
think that word, standing alone, does not give the true 
meaning. I have ventured to give it a second name, and 
call it Speculative Wisdom. It is, in fact, nearly the 
same as philosophy in one of its modem senses, namely* 
the science of principles, the master-key to all other special 
depositaries of knowledge. It may not be amiss here to 
note that Sophia is the word used in the Septuagint, both 
in the Proverbs and in the Wisdom of Solomon. It may^ 
therefore, be held that in the opinion of some Greek 

• 'Paradise Lost,' v. 486. t Stewart, ii. 23. 
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writers it included a moral element, or depended on 
moral character. 

We now come to what in referring to Ethical doctrine 
is the main point of the 6th Book. 

The fifth intellectual function or virtue is <l>p6vr}aL^ 
(phronesis), commonly translated Prudence. I cannot 
say that I think this word suggests the true meaning. 
Prudence, according to Paley, is a calculation of conse- 
quences in this world; Duty, a calculation of the con- 
sequences in a future world. The phronesis of Aristotle is 
a trained faculty in man of judging what is good or 
expedient for himself and also for others, but always with 
a view to action. It also depends on continuous good 
action. Temperance (more properly self-control) is said, 
by a questionable etymology, to preserve phronesis. 

Phronesis deals both with general principles or truths, 
and also with particular acts. 

It is connected partly with natural sagacity 5 also with 
natural virtue ; and it is obedient to reason as an iuward 
principle of conviction. Aristotle says that Socrates was 
partly right and partly wrong in saying that all vir^iUes 
were forms of phronesis. 

Whereas Socrates treated all the virtues as forms or 
parts of reason or modes of knowledge, Aristotle regarded 
them only as guided by reason. He also held that it is 
impossible to be good in the full sense without phronesis, 
or to be phronimos without moral virtue. 

The presence of the single virtue of phronesis implies 
the presence of all the moral virtues. 
Purpose (that is, deliberate choice) cannot be right 
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without both phronesis and moral virtue ; the latter makes 
us desire the true end, the former makes us adopt the 
right means to the end. 

I think that *' moral thoughtfulness," as suggested by 
Mr. Gregory Smith, best conveys the meaning of phronesis, 
which is the key to the whole Ethical systerii of Aristotle 
as conscience or reflection is to the system of Bishop 
Butler.V^ 

The Standard or Definition of Virtue. 

The result of the foregoing sketch of the relation of the 
intellect to moral conduct and character, expressed in 
language of the present day, may be thus stated. That 
the standard of moral virtue as to conduct and character 
is not to be looked for in the prudential calculation of 
expediency or pleasure ; nor, on the other hand, is it to 
be found in abstract reasoning; but in the harmony of 
emotions, regulated by practical reason with reference to 
the end or perfection of our nature as determined by the 
good man. 

The question thus arises, how are we to know who is 
the good man ? One of the favourite doctrines given from 
Aristotle in the days of which I have already spoken, was 
a quotation from the Ethics, to the effect that young men 
should listen to the maxims or unproved sayings of their 
elders, those sayings including both principles and the 
application of them to details of conduct The disposition 
so to listen to authority and to act in obedience to it was 
an indication of what was constantly appealed to as a good 
^6of; (ethos) or moral character. 
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When it ia remembered that it was to the sayings of 
Keble, and through him of such divines as Bishops Wilson 
and Butler, that young men were taught to listen, it is 
not surprising that the principle was conducive to what 
was called a proper tone of mind. 

One consequence of this doctrine was that a good moral 
character led to right opinions as well as to good actions. 
So that it often resulted in the condemnation of men for 
their opinions as indicative of moral disposition, especially 
if the opinions were opposed to those recognised by 
Ecclesiastical authority. 

It has been already stated as a fact well known that 
Aristotle teaches that moral virtue is the result of habitual 
action in the right direction, and that such action is 
always a mean between two extremes in opposite directions. 

He also insists on the following three points. That the 
virtuous man must (1) act with knowledge of his aim, 

(2) with choice which is the result of deliberation, and 

(3) that this choice will be the result of an established 
character. 

The definition of virtue is given generically as a habit 
or moral state ; but we need a specific differentia to com- 
plete the definition. This is given by the doctrine of the 
mean, relatively to the man himself, determined by reason. 

But although the doctrine of the mean is strongly 
insisted on, it is also regarded as a supreme excellence or 
attainment of the end of human natui*e. In one short 
sentence* Aristotle says that virtue in its essence, or 

• Ethics n. c. vi. § 16. See Grant, *The Ethics of Aristotle,' 
voL iL p. 500. Essay lY. vol. L p. 250. 
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according to its definition, is a mean, but if regarded as to 
its excellence or supreme goodness, or from a moral point 
of view, it is an extreme. 



The Moral Vibtues. 

The description of the different moral virtues enume- 
rated in the second book occupies the latter part of the 
third book and the fourth books. The fifth book is devoted 
to justice alone. This book is not now believed to have 
been written by Aristotle. 

I do not propose to enter into the details of the several 
virtues, though they are very interesting. Sir A. Grant 
says it might be "doubted whether Plato would have 
written the masterly analysis of the various virtues in 
Books III. and IV. They are not living dramatic por- 
traits such as Plato would have made ; there is nothing 
personal or dramatic about them ; but they are a wonderful 
catalogue and analysis of very subtle characteristics.'* * 

The two first moral virtues are Courage and Temperance, 
or self-control. They both, as he says, have to do with 
the irrational part of our nature (instincts) ; the first with 
pain, the second with pleasure. According to his pria- 
ciple of the mean, the brave man, conscious of his danger 
or liability to suffering, is neither cowardly nor rash, those 
qualities being the faults or extremes. 

The temperate man is concerned with pleasure, chiefly 
bodily pleasures of appetite or passion. This virtue is 

* Essay III. p. 216. 
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opposed to profligacy in one extreme ; the other extreme 
is not so obvious: it is described as insensibility. In 
this and in some other cases the doctrine of virtue as a 
mean between two extremes^ as vices or faults, seems 
tofaiL 

A summary of the other virtues with reference to social 
life is given in the seventh chapter of the second book, 
and in fuller detail in the following chapters to the end of 
the fourth book. They are as follows : Liberality, Magni- 
ficence, Magnanimity, Gentleness, Frankness, Simplicity, 
Elegance, Playfulness.* Justice and Equity are treated 
at length in the fifth book. 

The moral virtues in the list besides Courage and 
Temperance are of a more conventional character in 
reference to Society, and are rather such qualities as in 
these days characterise a man of the world (as he is called 
by persons professing a special religious tone). He may 
be a man of high honour, say, on the turf, or in his club ; 
his character for truthfulness uiiquestionable, his word as 
good as his bond. He may do very liberal acts with his 
money or other property, he may show a certain stateli- 
ness of self-respect, and magnificence in his contempt for 
all that is mean or petty. He may be an agreeable com- 
panion in consequence of his humour or wit, and he will 
avoid giving pain to others. In a word, he is a gentle- 
man, though not, perhaps, in the highest sense of the 
word. These social virtues are well summarised by 
Mr. Stewart : — ** The man with agreeable manners has a 
certain sympathy (to be distinguished from the afiection 
* The names are those given by Mr. Grote, p. 530. 
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of Friendship) with those whom he meets in society, which 
causes him to ' get on well ' with them. This, however, 
he does without sacrificing his personal dignity. He makes 
himself pleasant in society, without over-complacency or 
flattery. Nor is it only by a sense of his own personal 
dignity that he is guided in the manifestation of his 
sympathy, but also by the desire of keeping up a high 
standard of manners and conduct in other people ; for he 
will not make himself pleasant when by doing so he 
would encourage something decidedly objectionable. He 
occupies the mean position between the over-complaisant 
man and the man with disagreeable manners, who does 
not 'get on well' with peopla" * 

The whole of the Fifth Book is devoted to Justice. It 
deals chiefly with property, also with general questions of 
distributive justice and equity, but it falls fiur short of 
Plato's justice. It is so much engaged in discussing the 
principles of exchange of property, that it is rather 
suggestive of the birth of the Science of Political Economy, 
which Archbishop Whately called catallactics, or the 
science of exchanges. As already noticed, it ia not 
supposed to have been written by Aristotle. 



Friendship or Love. 

Whatever shortcomings we may notice in the Book on 
Justice, we may turn to the two books on Friendship — the 
eighth and ninth — as reaching a far higher standard. The 

* ' Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics,' voL i. p. 352. 
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^L\la (Philia) of Aristotle must be taken in a wider 
sense than our word Friendship. It includes Love in the 
relations of family life, and it leads on to social relations 
in a very comprehensive sense. 

It rests on three feelings : virtue, pleasure, and usefulness. 

A man admires his friend for his high moral character; 
he delights in his company because of its personal kind- 
ness, or he feels that his friend is helpful to him. 

There is a most remarkable chapter,* in which the 
Mend is spoken of as a second self, and the doctrine of 
sqlf^ove illustrates that of friendship. 

The account of friendship is quite free from the 
objection brought by Mr. Gregory Smith against Aristotle, 
that he subordinates all other motives to a regard for seK. 
It approaches the Christian piinciple, that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 

The importance of the treatment by Aristotle of friend- 
ship cannot be over-estimated ; but the word friendship 
is not comprehensive enough. It must be held to include 
love in ti very pure and deep sense. The Greek verb 
from which it is derived is constantly used to express 
loving. To begin with the early stage of life, friendship 
or love is to be found in the instincts of animals, at least 
of females towards their progeny ; and in the gregarious 
habits of flocks and herds. The relation of friend is 
essential to many of the ordinary conditions of life, not 
only between ecj[uals, but between superiors and their 
dependents. 

*" Book IX. diapter iv« 
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The Will or Yolustabt AcnoK. 

lliere aie three subjects in the Ethics of great 
importance in their bearing on modem speculation. 

1. TheWilL 
^ 2. Pleasnre. 

3. The relation of man to (Sod. 

Aristotle attaches the greatest importance to man's 
voluntary action ; he assmnes it as a tsuA of human natmre. 
The five first Chapters of &e Third Book are specially 
devoted to this subject He considers responsibility to 
depend entirely on a man's own free action. Compulsion 
comes firom without 

A man cannot excuse himself or be considered praise- 
w(Hthy, who yields to external influence, or to fear of 
pain, and does what he knows to be wrong. 

But a man's acts depend on his character. His 
character is also the result of his acts. We are masters of 
our acts from the b^inning. Our habits are formed 
gradually, but the resulting character is voluntary. 

The question of the relation of man's &ee-will to the 
omndpoteTiee and foreknowledge of Grod did not arise in 
Aristotle's mind, though largely discussed in the medieval 
Church when his philosophy dominated over human 
thought 

Still less did Aristotle touch the modem question of 
determinism; a term used apparently to avoid that of 
compulsion by an external force, but which assumes the 
actions of man to be subject to the same laws of uniform 
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OX invariable sequence as are observed in the visible or 
TXiaterial world. 

Mr. Stewart shows * that in the 6th Book we have a 
germ capable of growing in a suitable soil into the free- 
will theory as we find it in modem philosophy. That 
theory is that a man's acts are not mere links in the 
chain of natural events. It assumes that a rational being 
has a power of initiative, modifying the course of events. 
Mr. Stewart refers to an approach to later Aristotelianism 
in which it is maintained that contingent actions imply 
vfioalpeai^ avalTLo<;, that is, deliberate choice without a 
cause, if the word may be so translated. Mr. Stewart 
says that in this we have the nearest approach in ancient 
history to the modem doctrine of free-will ; but he adds 
that the germ of the opposite theory of necessitarianism 
is also contained in the Aristotelian view. The truth 
implied in both theories is held without exaggerating 
either. Man is a ** creature yet a cause " ; f words quoted 
I believe from a poem of Newman's. 

This expression recalls the saying of John Scotus that 
there is a being uncreated and creating (God), created and 
creating (man), created and not creating (things). 

We shall see further on that a great modern thinker X 
considers the Laws of Nature as not inconsistent with an 
initiative in divine creation, and in human wilL 

Pleasure, 

The doctrine of Pleasure, which has a very important 

bearing on voluntary action, is discussed at considerable 

♦ Vol 11. p. 17. 

t * Kotos on the Nicon^chean EthicSi* vol. il. p. 17. % Lotee. 
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length in the Sixth Book. It is also treated, in the 
Seventh Book (which is attributed to Eudemns), in con- 
junction with the imperfect states of contmence, or 
self-restraint, and incontinence. I will not enter on any 
of the logical definitions of pleasure. 

The main questions are, is pleasure a real good ? and, 
if it is a real good, is it to be made the object of the good 
man's life and action? Aristotle's conclusion is, to put 
the matter shortly, Pleasure is not the true good ab- 
stractedly ; pleasures differ in kind ; some are good, some 
are bad ; but much depends on how they are connected 
with action. The action ought to be in fulfilment of the 
proper end of life ; that is its excellence as virtue. The 
pleasure, not being the ruling motive, will follow the 
virtuous action. In fact, action professing to be good, if 
done against the grain, is not good. 

Kelation of Men to God. 

One subject remains which ought not to be passed over. 
What was Aristotle's doctrine as to the relation of man to 
God? 

If we consider how Aristotle's philosophy and logic 
dominated over the theology of the latter part of the 
Middle Ages, it is remarkable that there is hardly any 
connection between the excellence of human beings and 
that of the Supreme Being as understood by Aristotle, 

He takes it for granted that the gods are of all beings 
the most blessed and happy, but as to ascribing to them 
the virtues of justice, liberality, temperance, he says we 
may go through the whole list of virtues and find that 
such excellence is unworthy of them. 
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The gods of course have life, but not action nor pro- 
dt3.otion ; what remains but contemplation ? 

The perfect happiness of the gods must therefore be in 
tb-e contemplation of Absolute Truth. 

"He hardly seems to think that the gods concern them- 
selves much with human affairs. The Jewish and Christian 
idea of Divine Providence, or the Moral Government of 
human affairs, does not appear to have entered into the 
mind of Aristotle or of any Greek philosopher. 

One more lesson may perhaps be drawn from the Ethics 
in conjunction with Logic. Nothing is more common in 
aiguments among interested persons than a confusion 
between^the particular circumstances of each case, and the 
ruling principle. Men say, " I want nothing but what is 
&ir between man and man," and they go off into generali- 
ties. Others, on the contrary, keep on dwelling on the 
details of some particular interest or grievance, taking 
some questionable principle or right for granted. 

Hie clear distinction in Aristotle's practical syllogisms 
between the principle implied in the major premiss and 
the matter of fact asserted in the minor, which asserts the 
application to the case in hand, is one which needs to be 
borne in mind in all the transactions of life, public and 
private. 

Lessons from Aristotle's Ethics. 

All action has an end or purpose. That presumes a 
beginning or a cause, in other words, both a final cause 
^d an ef&cient cause. 

K 
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A distinction must be drawn between a capacity and an 
actuality or real moral state or character. 

It is assumed (or inferred from observation) that there 
is such a reality as well doing, or well being, and that 
this depends on the formation of character. 

That character is formed by habits of voluntary action, 
consequent on deliberation, with reference to desires 
excited from outwardVcircumstances, the final result being 
an act of free choice. 

That good or right action is generally the result of a 
balance between opposite extremes, neither of which is 
good or right ; and that the standard of right action is the 
judgment of a man who i» called prudent or wise or one 
of sound judgment. 4 

That the desire to obtain g^easure or avoid pain is not a 
sound principle of action in general 

But that good actions 4oim with a right feeling are 
accompanied with joy or pleasi^e as something added. 

Consequently, that the edjication of the young should be 
directed by authority of pei^on^ having experience, and 
should aim at associating pleasurS.with right action. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MEDIEVAL PRINCIPLES OP THOUaHT. 

I HAVE endeavoured to ofifer some suggestions as to the 
search for principles in the immortal works of the two 
great thinkers of ancient Greece, these works being acces- 
sible to students in the English language. The first, Plato, 
taught men not to be content with mere appearances, or 
with the conventional use of words, but to believe in some 
spiritual reality attainable by the mind when so purified 
from sense as to open the eye to the unseen world. 

To Aristotle we are indebted for an organised system of 
I'easoning by means of words on the facts of the world as 
commonly observed; and for principles guiding practice 
^ the discharge of duty. Therefore I have directed 
attention to his teaching in Logic and Ethics. His 
Metaphysical works, if I were competent to explain them 
(which I am not), would, as far as I can judge, not be 
generally suggestive of principles suited to the present 
tune. 

Categories. 

But as Aristotle, instead of searching for ideals, treated 
cMefly of the afl&rmations and denials of things within 
<^ur experience, I think it may be desirable to state shoi-tly 
^is account of the Categories; by which he meant the 
various ways in which any Predicate could be asserted or 
Allied of any Subject. These Categories were in constant 

K 2 
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use among the mediseval thinkers, for his Logic entere 
more than his metaphysical doctrines into Science an 
Theology. 

The first Category was called ova-iUy or substance, literally 
being, which was regarded as the essence of any real or 
visible person or thing about which an assertion or denial 
could be expressed. 

Then follow the answers to possible questions — about 
some Subject, say a man or a horse — 

What quality has it ? — ^Wise or swift. 

What quantity ? — Great or small. 

Where is it ? — ^Here or thera 

When ? — ^Yesterday, to-day, or to-morrow. 

In what relation is it to anything else ? — ^As son to 
father, or before or behind any other object. 

How can it act ? 

How is it acted on ? 

. It is by some critics considered that the list is incom- 
plete, by others that it is redundant. 

It hardly seems to provide for assertions about the 
faculties or working of the mind, or about spiritual 
realities. On the other hand, the number of impo^nt 
assertions may be reduced to existence, quality, and 
relation — ^with the general conditions involved for finite 
objects in space and time. Aristotle in fact attached 
little importance to the other Categories. 

It may also be worth notipe that the principal 
Categories correspond to the grammatical parts of speech, 
which were hardly defined in Aristotle's time; Essence 
or Substance corresponds to nouns, Quality and Quantity 
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%o adjectives^ Belation to prepositions, Action and Re- 
action to verbs, and Time and Place to adverbs. 

It must be specially remembered, when we come to 
Kant's teaching) that his Categories have a very different 
purpose. 

In other j)arts of Aristotle's works much is said about 
Klvfiat^ (kinesis), or motion, which he connected with the 
growth and decay of finite things and the transition from 
Capacity to Actuality. 

His doctrine of Causation, which is closely connected 
with this principle, has been already noticed as having a 
very important bearing on opposite schools of modern 
thought. 

Realism and Nominalism. 

As it is not my intention to write a historical sketch of 
philosophy, but only to gather some hints from thinkers 
of old times for the practical guidance of young readers at 
the present time, I shall not say much about the course 
of thought between the first Christian century and the 
Eenaissance and Reformation. In the first volume of 
Maurice * will be found a deeply interesting account of 
Christian thought, on the struggle between good and evil, 
reason and authority, faith and opinion. 

Schweglerf gives only three pages (Chapter xxii.) to 
Christianity and Scholasticism— but they are worth 
reading. 

* Maurice, * Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy.' 

t Sdiwegter's ' Handbook of History of Philosophy,* pp. 143-146. 
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We must not, however, pass over another result of t^^^ 
teaching of Plato and Aristotle respectively during tK^^e 
Middle Ages, namely, the controversy between the Eealis "^^ 
and the Nominalists, which is referred to in many boolr^^ 
on modem history, both secular and ecclesiasticaL Txi 
various forms it still exercises the opposing schools of 
modem thought. 

It is the more needful to refer to the difference 
between the Eealists and their opponents, because the 
word Eealism in the present day has entirely changed its 
meaning, as will be shown further on. 

I will not attempt to give a historical description of 
these theories, as connected with the names of eminent 
scholastics, but must refer the reader to the standard 
histories of philosophy. 

Some persons regard the disputes of the Middle Ages as 
useless subtlety, leading to no results. But in Professor 
Bowen's 'History of Modem Philosophy,' Chapter viii., 
on 'Eealism, Nominalism, and Conceptualism,' occurs 
the following passage ; — 

"That cannot be a merely frivolous or meaningless 
dispute, which the mind of man inevitably stumbles upon 
at every stage of its inquiries, both in abstract speculation 
and in physical science; which is debated in our own 
day with as keen an interest between Mill and Hamilton, 
between Agassiz and Darwin, as it was, over two thousand 
years ago, between the followers of Plato, Zeno, and 
Aristotle, or, in mediaeval times, between St. Bernard and 
Abelard, between Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas ; 
which agitated alike the Universities, the Church, and the 
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politics of Europe ; which was waged not only with the 
pen and the bloodless weapons of diplomacy, but with the 
club and the sword ; and which is now just as far from a 
final settlement as ever." * 

The question turned on the meaning of the words we 
use when speaking of a class of persons or things — what 
are we thinking of when we use a general term or a word 
describing a class ? The word used in the controversy is 
not, I venture to think, fortunate, viz. universals. A 
general term would seem more fit to apply to what is 
only a limited group. The word universal seems to go 
beyond the possible knowledge or conception in the mind 
of a limited being. However, it is the acknowledged word. 

So the Bealists supposed that either in the ultimate 
nature of the Universe or (if they were theologians) in 
the mind of the Creator, there existed archetypes of every 
imaginable class ; these they called universalia ante rem, 
universals in thought prior to the existence of any real 
thing. 

The Nominalists, on the contrary, maintained that when 
we reason, or make assertions (or even think) with words, 
we must either imagine or represent in our minds some 
individual, say tree, or horse, or man. The words are only 
arbitrary signs of impressions derived through sensation 
from detailed experience, and of classes defined by 
observation and discrimination, as we find convenient. 
So they were called universalia post rem. 

A third class of thinkers is sometimes spoken of under 
the name Conceptualists ; but the doctrine of this class 

* Bowen : * Modem Philosophy,' p. 127. 
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in roally eithor a c^improniiso botwoon the other two, or a 
form of Nominalmtn which implios a rocognition of the 
activity of the mind, and of ^nne uniform constitution 
in nature and in the mind in forming general concq)tionii 
from ox|)eri(3nce. It implied that the universal was not 
meroly a production of thougitt, hut represented a reality 
in things themselves. These conceptions then were calleil 
univtrmlia in rehuH,* 

I'rofossor Howen's conclusion was '' that Realists, Nomi- 
nalists, and (Jon(!cptualists have each caught some aspect 
i)f the truth; neither of them tjoing wholly right or 
wholly wrong." t 

Professor Howcn was, however, strongly opposed to the 
extreme Nominalism of the Kmpirical and Tositivist 
School, and he showed his own preference for the more 
Hpiritual or Ideal doctrine in the following words; — 

'* P(irhaps it is a mystical use of language to say, as the 
Itealists did, that all the individuals in any one class sliare 
or participate in one common nature ; for wliat is nume- 
rically one and indivisible cannot be stiared by many; 
but intiirpret such language with a reasonable allowance 
for metaphor, and it expresses fairly enough a great truth* 
On this i>oint, I hold with Agassiz, and not with Darwin. 
And whon wu pass out of physics and natural history, this 
one aspect of truth, which Itealism has seized, seems to me 
to Ih) at onee more evident and more vital Justice, vera- 
city, purity, beu($volence, are something more than mere 
names. Actions are not arbitrarily classified, when they 

♦ Ho0 H(5bw«|j;ler, ' lllutory,* p. 146. 
t TttKi* 131. 
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are put under these heads or their opposites. Here, 
surely, God's law and the law of our own consciences have 
created real and essential distinctions, which we cannot 
overlook/'* 



Eealism and Idealism. 

We shall find that in Modem Philosophy the word 
Realism has altered its meaning. It becomes opposed to 
what is called Idealism, though that word also has more 
^an one shade of meaning. In Modern Philosophy there 
^^e two tendencies in opposite directions; or rather. 
Perhaps I should say, two starting points. One school 
^sumes the existence of things around us as independent 
^©alities ; the other begins with what are called ideas of 
things in the mind itself, and proceeds on the supposition 
that'we can only know anything about the facts of external 
^ture by referring them to ideas or laws of the mind. 
This last way of thinking is called Idealist. Opposed to 
this school of thought is that first-named which starts 
fix)m experience through the senses, and is therefore called 
Empirical, or sometimes Sensational. The word Eealism 
is now generally used to represent this mode of thought 
in opposition to Idealism. 

So the modern meaning of the word EeaUsm is just 
contrary to its medieval meaning. It more nearly takes 
the place of Nominalism, the modern Idealism taking the 
place of the old Eealism. 

* Bowen, p. 134. 
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Objectivb and Subjective. 

The words Objective and Subjective have ako changed 
their meaning.* The Scholastics understood by the Objec- 
tive that which is ideally in the mind, and not the external 
Object By the Subject they understood the substratum 
or substance to which qualities or accidents could be 
attached. This use of the word Subject is illustrated by 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation, which supposed a 
change of substance while the accidents were unchanged. 
Divines now, on the contrary, habitually speak of objective 
truth as implying some reality independent of the human 
mind; whereas subjective and subjectivity are used to 
express the internal feelings or impressions or convictions 
of individual minds, however various. 

* This use of the word Objective in the old Scholastic sense, as 
nearly equal to the modern Subjective, is specially noted by Professor 
Mahaffy in his volume on * Descartes,' p. 93, and again, p. 151, 
• Philosophical Classics,' Blackwood Series. 
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CHAPTEE V. 
MODERN PRINCIPLES OF THOUGHT. 

Ht may be admitted that the transition from Scholasticism 
"to Modem Philosophy is especially due to two master 
xninds : Bacon and Descartes. 

Both these writers took a new departure, though in 
different directions, from the course to which thought had 
l)een confined during the Middle Ages. It is sometimes 
asserted that they both worked on the same principle. 
Bacon's principle is clear; the examination of facts by 
observation, and the endeavour to work back from effects 
to causes : and so it is contended that Descartes in like 
manner, starting from consciousness instead of from 
external nature, analysed the facts of our inner conscious- 
ness by a process of reflection. 

Mr. Morell says : " All modern philosophy, whether it 
arise from the Baconian or the Cartesian point of view, 
bears upon it the broad outline of the analytic method. 
. • , In this alone consists the unity of modem science, and 
from this arises its broad distinction from that of the 
ancient world. Every natural philosopher, since Bacon, 
has grounded his success upon an induction from the facts 
of the outward world, and every metaphysician, since 
Descartes, has . progressed onwards in his department of 
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knowledge by analysing the facts of our inward conscious- 
ness." * 

Professor Knight says, "It is from Descartes that 
modern philosophy takes its most distinctive rise. From 
him, as from Socrates in Greece, several streams of influ- 
ence emanated. The Cartesian influence is traceable, not 
merely in the idealism of modem Europe — ^through 
Spinoza, Leibniz, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel — but also in the 
realistic features in the school which sprang from Bacon, 
which, passing through Hobbes, gave rise to the experi- 
mentalism of Locke and Hume." f 

I cannot say that I think that the identification of the 
method of Bacon and Descartes is a good introduction to 
an estimate of the influence of these great men on modem 
thought 

Without entering into much detail as to their respective 
doctrines, I think their influence on modem thought 
requires to be clearly distinguished. 

The method of physical science, which in great measure 
is due to Bacon, is generally well known, and described as 
the Inductive method. I will not attempt to describe in 
detail Descartes' method or philosophical system, but I am 
supported by several competent writers in saying that it 
was essentially deductive. Several historians of philo- 
sophy, notably Dugald Stewart, have described Descartes* 
method as based on the facts of consciousness, and regarded 
it as the experiential method. Professor Mahafly says, 
that this is "the reverse of the truth," and that Des- 

• Morell, * Modem Philosophy,' voL i. p. 77. 
t ' Hume,' Blackwood's Series, p. 104. 
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cartes' was a " deductiye system based on mathematical 
principles/' '' drawn, as a mathematician would be sure 
to frame it, from the fewest possible assumptions." * 

Descartes was brought up in a Jesuit school, and always 
retained at least an appearance of respect for the faith in 
which he had been educated; but in order to arrive at 
solid ground he began by considering everything open to 
doubt which was not either self-evident, or clearly 
deducible from self-evident truth. He was a great mathe- 
matician; the inventor of the application of algebra to 
geometry, which has done so much for astronomy: his 
object was to place all knowledge of mind as well as of 
matter on a system of proof as self-consistent as that of 
mathematics. 

He began therefore by conceding the possibility of 
doubling everything except the fact that he was doubting, 
and therefore thinking. Of course doubting his own 
existence implied thinking in some sense ; so he laid down 
as his first principle that his own existence was implied in 
the act of thinking. This was embodied in his famous 
saying, "Cogito ergo sum**; commonly translated, "I 
think, or I am thinking, therefore I am existent." This 
saying must not be treated as an argument. If it were, it 
would take the following form as a syllogism. 

AU who think exist. 

I think. 

Therefore I exist. 

The major premiss, of course, asserts the principle to be 
proved. 

*' 'Descartes,' in Blackwood's Series, pp. 144 and 150. 
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His meaning is better expressed as a postulate thus: 
" In the act of thinking I become conscious of my own 
existence." We shall see further on, when we come to 
speak of Coleridge, that it is better to say, " In the act of 
willing we become conscious of our own personality." 

Descartes then proceeded to what he considered a 
second self-evident truth. He thought that his own 
consciousness of imperfection and limitation necessarily 
implied another conception; namely, that of a perfect 
and infinite Being ; and that that conception implied the 
existence of God. He further held that as the perfection 
of God must include veracity, a perfect Being could not 
intend to deceive His creatures; and therefore that the 
reality of the knowledge received through our own facul- 
ties was guaranteed by Divine authority. 

I need not here enter into the question, much debated 
since Descartes' time, whether any logical clearness of 
thought, however distinct, can carry with it the certainty 
of corresponding existence of facts. 

I think it will be better to show, without reference to 
particular names, that from the commencement of the 
seventeenth century there have been two lines of thought. 

The two lines of thought indicated in the following 
table (pages 146, 147) may be taken to represent some 
opinions current in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. It is not intended by these parallel statements of 
doctrines since the time of Bacon and Descartes to suggest 
that they represent two complete systems of connected 
thought; but they indicate different attempts to solve 
the question which has perplexed philosophers from the 
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earliest dawn of speculation ; What is the relation between 
thought and things ? 

From one point of view we are conscious that we derive 
impressions from some things, or beings, other than our- 
selves. Can we be sure that we derive true knowledge 
from those things, so as to guide our actions in this life, or 
to give hope of existence in another state after this life ? 

On the other hand, if we begin by the consciousness 
of thoughts within our minds, can we be sure of the 
certain existence of realities corresponding to those 
thoughts; and as we feel ourselves to be limited both in 
knowledge and action, can we find grounds for believing 
any truths as to infinite being, of which we are so small 
an unit? 

The two questions perhaps resolve themselves into two 
aspects of one; and it may depend partly on inherited 
natural disposition, or on education, from which side 
we approach it, and what postulates we take for granted 
as our starting point. 

The words Baconian and Cartesian are often met with 
in philosophical works, especially the latter. In placing 
them at the head of each column, it is only intended 
to show that while Bacon and Descartes each professed, 
after rejecting all former authorities and traditional 
theories, to originate a new starting point. Bacon started 
from facts of nature, Descartes from thoughts of con- 
sciousness. Nor are the two divergent roads so distinct 
that the traveller on one never stepped along the other. 
For example, Descartes, though he had decided views 
about efficient causation, repudiated the doctrine of final 
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causes : he thought it presumptuous in man to speak of 
the purposes of God. Bacon, as regards religion, main- 
tained that it was altogether outside the sphere of philo- 
sophy ; but Locke — ^who may be regarded as the founder of 
Empirical philosophy in modem times — ^though he strongly 
maintained that there can be no knowledge which does 
not originate with sensation, thought that he could prove 
the existence of God, and was himself an earnest believer 
in the Christian religion. 

Paley also, whose Moral Philosophy was essentially 
based on groimds opposed to intuitive or deductive 
thought, was, during the last century, the champion of the 
Church, both in Natural Theology resting on Final Causes, 
and in the statement of the Evidences for revealed religion 
derived from miracles. 

In the histories of philosophy we generally find a 
number of technical terms designating different systems 
under a classification based on definitions of the respective 
theories. I confess that I think these various "isms," 
though they may be useful aids to the memory, are often 
very unsatisfactory. 

The two lines of thought sketched in the tables might 
be distinguished with more or less accuracy by any of the 
following terms, the first in each case referring to the 
column headed by Bacon, the other to that headed by 
Descartes. 

Idealism (in the modern sense) opposed to Idealism. . ^ 
Sensationalism „ „ Transcendentalism. 

Materialism „ „ Spiritualism. 

Exi 'Orient ialism „ „ Mysticism 

Scepticism „ „ Dogmatism. 

Aguosticibm „ „ Gnostic PaniheisoL 
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Objections might be made to all these attempts to give 
distinguishing titles. Perhaps on the whole the least objec- 
tionable is that adopted by Mr. Lewes ; the Objective Method, 
and the Subjective. Mr. Lewes, being himself a Positivist, 
regarded the Subjective Method as leading to no result. 

On page 148 will be found an attempt to classify the 
principal writers, and to show their respective effects on 
religious belief. 

In Modern Philosophy we shall find three tendencies at 
work. The first builds aU philosophy and science on 
impressions derived from the senses; and the tendency 
of this, as regards anything that lies beyond our physical 
experience, is towards Agnosticism. 

Opposed to this is the logical system, which makes pure 
impersonal reason the only reality. This practically ends 
in what may be called gnostic pantheism (though some 
persons may not think it true to call Hegel a pantheist). 

Between these two systems we have the combination 
of mind and outward experience in thoj^cottish Philo- 
sophy, and in the teaching of Kant. The Scotchmen, 
starting from experience, showed that there must be 
fundamental laws of belief to convert that experience 
into real knowledge. In Germany, Kant, starting from 
a priori principles, showed that the mind alone without 
experience would be empty. 

At the end of the volume will be found a chronological 
table of the principal writers on philosophy and their 
followers. 

Note. — Aa to the application of the words Agnostic and Gnostic in 
the table, see page 159^ 

L 
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Baconian. 

1 Facts of experience observed through the senses. 
Existence of things, animate and inanimate, assumed. 
The process of knowledge dependent on observation o^ 

facts, distinction and classification. 
The mode of reasoning a posteriori, &om individual 

facts to general principles, or from effects to causes — 

called inductive. 
The test of truth, verification in further experience. 
Matter = extension, occupying space. 

2 Efficient or physical causes alone recognisei 
Final causes rejected. 



3 Cause defined as the antecedent of some subsequent 

fact; part of a sequence observed to be invariable, 
so far as experience is credibly recorded. 

4 Invariable sequence of antecedents according to Natural 

Laws being assumed, miraculous intervention is re- 
garded by some as impossible ; by others incredible 
for want of sufficient evidence, 

5 All desires, emotions, motives, considered to be facts of 

nature following natural law, by heredity, or by 
character formed by Education or by personal conduct 
— so that what is called volition is a consequent of 
antecedents considered as causes. 
This is called Determinism. ' 

6 Science regarded as organised knowledge of facts- of 

observation, physical or mentaL 
Psychology, the Science of the powers of the Mind, 

must precede any philosophy which inquires into 

the foundation of first principles. 
Truths necessaiy and universal held to be non-existent. 
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Cartesian. 

1 Thought in consciousness implies the existence of the 

thinker. Existence of God inferred ; and, as His 

perfection implies veracity, the reality of things. 
The process of knowledge analysis of thought. 
The mode of reasoning a priori, from cause to effects, 

called deductive. 
The test of truths clearness and distinctness, consistency, 

or absence of contradiction. 

2 Every event must have a cause. 

A First Cause or Self-existent Creator essential. 

Final causes admitted on the grounds of design in the 

organisation of nature. (Descartes himself objected 

to Final Causes on special grounds.) 

3 Causation held to imply power and wilL 

An initiative of all finite existences presumed ; which 
implies creation, and continued sustentation of all 
existence not self-existent. 

4 Laws of Nature being the expression of the Will of a 

Creator, the interposition of the Creator for moral 
purposes is not incredible. 
The Moral Government of the world by an overruling 
Providence not inconsistent with human actions. 

5 Human will recognised as an initiative, followed by 

consequences according to laws of nature. 
This is called libertarianism. 



6 A priori principles of philosophy considered as necessary 
and universal truths ; and held to dominate over 
the empirical investigation of the working of the 
mind in acquiring knowledge. 
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CHAPTER VL 

LOCKE. 

Sr has beam diovn tibaft Baeos, by his hrilliaiit power as 
^t wnfecr <m tbe inoeaae of Physical Knoidedigi^ and 
S«sBcaita^ by bis intraspectioii of o(Hiflcioiisiii»8 in the 
MTMiaaa IGnd, had each gmxt a besh impalae to Emopean 
^ywalatjoo. We may now endeavour to tzaoe the course 
"ivUch thooe speeolalaons tocdk, and how we are alfedbpd by 
Hkeaa in modem thooghlL 

Iff I were attempting to write a histoiy of philooophyy 
^KoUni shooJd be spedaUy noticed, who said, " that the 
of all the thoog^its of men is thai which we call 
Fw there is no conception in a man's mind which 
■ot; ait firsts totally or in part^ been begotten by the 
<nigians of sense.** 

Bulb I think thai the best coarse will be to ^oceel aft 
^■ce to the tzio of great thinkers, Locke; Berioeley, and 
Unmff. Thdr immflfliate iniSnence derailed throu;^ 
«eaily the whole of the eighteenth century ; and some of 
their thoughts, notwithstanding the reaction at the be* 
gMwwg of the nineteenth century, enter into the common 
of liteEatnreandsdenceat the ^esentday. 
It win hardly be an exaggeration to say that no writer 
Plato and Aristotle has exerdsel so abiding an 
on modon thonght as Locke has maintained 
danng the two centnries since the pobUcation of bis 
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essay on Human Understanding; directly by Ids dear 
common sense, and indirectly by the scepticism of his 
followers, and farther by the reaction against that scep- 
ticism in Scotland imd Grermany, and more recently in 
France and America. 

Locke kot a Mebe Sensationalist. 

It has often been said that Locke was a sensational 
philosopher as regards knowledge, and that he was the 
teacher of a low system of morality. It is true that 
materialist and utilitarian doctrines were maintained in 
England, and more especially in France, during the 
eighteenth century; and that the advocates of these 
doctrines professed to found their materialism on Locke's 
appeal for foots to experience, through the senses, as the 
basis of all knowledge; and their utilitarianism on his 
doctrine that, " Things are good and evil only in reference 
to pleasure and pain.*' * 

But Locke, in his account of Eeflection on the ideas 
derived from the senses, did^ in a manner, take into 
account the action of the mind on the materials presented 
to it from external objects as necessary for experience. 

He was earnest in his belief in the existence of Grod, 
though he did not accept that belief as an innate idea. 
He thought it was involved in the principles of reason or 
reasoning which are inherent in our nature or in the con* 
sciousness of out own personality.! 

* 'Ensay Concerning Human Understanding,' Book XL, chap. 
XX. § 2. 
t Book I., chap, iii.; Book IV., diap. xvi. 
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He also took for granted the necessary relation between 
cause and effect, or the principle of causality. He only 
devoted two short sections to this relation between things ; 
assuming that when anything begins to exist, it must be 
held by the mind to stand in relation to some other being, 
denoted as its cause, by a necessary connection. It re- 
mained for Hume to develope the modem theoiy of causa- 
tion which, as Professor Fraser says, "melts down the 
necessity into an issue of custom." * 

As regards morality, Locke says, " I am bold to think 
that morality is capable of demonstration as well as 
Mathematics." t He adds that this depends on defining 
words accurately in moral discourses, as " thereby moral 
knowledge may be brought to logical clearness and 
certainty," and that " discourses on morality are about 
ideas in the mind, which have no external beings for the 
archetypes which they are referred to and must corre- 
spond with." t 

He says that a great part of mankind might be in 
Egyptian darkness on moral questions, "were not the 
candle of the Lord set up by Himself in men's minds 
which it is impossible for the breath or power of man 
wholly to extinguish." § 

I have so far only intended to show that Locke's own 
convictions were not sensational, nor opposed to Christian 
doctrine or morality ; nor can he be called a sceptic. 

* Note on Book II., chap. xxvi. § 1, 2. 

t Book IIL, chap. xL § 16 ; Book 17., chap. iiL § 18. 

t Book IV., chap. iii. § 17. 

f Book lY., chap. iiL { 20. 
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What concerns us now is to notice the conseqnenc^' of 
his teaching as bearing on the thought of the present 
day. 

Locke's main objects in writing the Essay on Humait 
Understanding were to protest against the use of wordrii 
without corresponding reality, and to oppose the assump* 
tion of logical principles, such as the laws of thought. 

Locke's Doctrine of ideas. 

The central principle of Locke's system was that the' 
human mind does not deal directly with things, but only, 
arrives at knowledge by reflecting on what he calls ideas; 
derived from experience through the senses, and not 
innate. 

His meaning of the word idea has no connection with 
the Platonic Idea, but includes whatever we are conscious 
of : (1) contact with tangible things, impressions of colour/ 
sound, taste or flavour; (2) all manner of emotions, 
feelings, and thoughts. He thinks that the term idea 
serves best to " stand for whatever is the object of the 
understanding when a man thinks.'* But the idea is in 
no case the reality ; it comes between the personal self and 
all other things and beings. 

Locke presumes that it will be easily granted that there 
are such ideas in men's minds. Every one is conscious o£ 
them in himself, and men's words and actions will satisfy 
him that they are in others. His first enquiry is, how do 
they come into the mind ? All his arguments go to prove 

\t neither ideas of things nor principles about things 
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»*e innate in msLn. ' By innate he means, already in tbe- 
mind at the time of birth. He uses many unnecessary 
j^rguments to prove that this is impossible; the real 
question being, whether men are or are not so constituted! 
that as their experience increases, some elements or) 
principles of truth will be called into action in all: 
healthy minds. Such truths, though not innate in 
Locke's sense of the word, were called connatural by a 
contemporary writer, 

' Locke had an unreasonable prejudice against the? 
ordinary terms of logical classification, such as genus and 
stpedes, because they seem to suggest some meaning not 
represented in the mind by any idea derived from without ;- 
yet he constantly spoke of Nominal Essences and EeaL 
Essences, of which the first is equivalent to the logical 
definition of the meaning of words. 

His Beal Essence in some degree corresponds to the- 
descriptive definition advocated by Mr. Bain. " Definition* 
in its full import is the sum of all the properties connoted 
l)y a word." But Locke says that the real essence of a 
thing is some texture of parts which we are unable with 
our senses to see. This almost seems to imply the doc- 
trine of Kant as to the " thing in itself," Ding an Sich, a 
product of the mind, which only perceives by experience 
phenomena or qualities of things, but not things 
themselves. 

Locke attacl^ed much importance to the distinction, 
between primary and secondary qualities of things : primary 
being such as are' known by touch, as form and solidity ; 
secondary, those which are known by conscious sensation 
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without contact with the thing perceived, as tight in the 
ejQf sound in the ear» flavour or odour by taste or smelL 

" Such qualities are nothing in the objects themselves 
but powers to produce various sensations in us by 
their primary qualities, U. by the bulk, figure, texture, 
and motion of their insensible parts, as colours, sound, 
tastes, etc. These I call secondary qualities.^ ^ 

This supposition of a power in things of sense seems a 
strange use of the word power. The qualities and pawer$ 
of bodies are treated in a chapter concerning our simple 
idea of sensation. 

The subject of Power in a wider sense, including the 
action of the will, is mentioned in a very important 
Chapter, xxL, of the second book. 

It may not be amiss to close this chapter with the 
well-known addition of Leibnitz to the old scholastie 
maxim, which in fact corresponds to Locke's opinion >— 
''Nihil est in intellectu, quod non ftierit in sensu'* 
(There is nothing in the intellect which has not been first 
in the senses); to which Leibnitz added, ''Nisi ipse 
intellectus " (except the intellect itself). 

We sliall see in the following chapters that the questioni 
What is the intellect ? or, in other words, What are the 
contents of the mind ? issued in the scepticism of Hume, 
and that the reaction in Scotland and Germany rested on 
the principle tliat there is a relation between the mind 
and the senses, based on fundamental laws* 

^ Dook II., cbsp. tUL f la 
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ImxbTs dortrine dnt we miy Iwre knowledge bjr com* 
faaiBigitlen in <Nir mind, those i^VaMt not Jiping tKingn^ 
haH icfieKntntions of tfaings, led to Bcrkckj^s counter 
tthenrr, tlttt the ideas do not lepfeeent material objects 
fcflniiiBgejiiitence sepante from our peieeption. 

Bcdttlej was spptdieBsiTe tbai^ Locke's limitation of 
^E knowledge to compari«»i cf idens deriTed from or 
mi^agertiid bf die bodil j senses tended to materialism, and 
tto tike denial of petaonal ^Hritoal exiBtence. 

Bffkrlpj^s main object was to ewtabliiJi the principle 
liuHc the onl J tine realitj is spirit. He aocepled Locke's 
Aictrine of ideas peroriTcd in the miml, but he protested 
agwimt Ae theoiy that these ideas weie prodoced by any 
pfiiwcr cr snbstamx eaascing ^Mit frvon spsril. 

He did net deny the exislence o( senakle tlmigs ; bat 
lie cootended that the eiiBtence of imthiiftlring thii^ 
writhowt their being peroeiTed is nnintflligiMe. He said 
tduit "oar ai ftnipi'' — ^"to exist is to be percetved." 
T&MBBt woids seem to say that thing? hare w> t^TUtt^wtd^ 
cot of the minds whidi pereeiYe them. 

Boct he maintained tlL&t ki§ belief in the existenee of 
ddngis so pefceived was moie real than the abstract nodons 
philosopliy. 
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tf H 1m ndtttllUtd Umt Lookd gttv§ the tone to tli 
thdtiKlti nf ndurnfcnd m^n In tltd ctlghtoenth oontuiyi it wil 
\m v(^mnu\mi hy nil MtudnntM of phlloMoiihy At the ]tr^iim 
thne tlmt to tkirktildy iM tmluly duo the tfAtisltlon 
modern tlMHif^lit. Mill myi^ tlmt of till the gr^At men frmtMc: 
IMnto lo K^nti llctrkoloy wan Urn grontoNt idtiloMojihloiiflB 
nm\m \ tlmt of tdtn Alotm mn it tm DAld tliAt we owe te^ 
Idtn tltr^^e lirMt=mto dlMoovdHtiN, whioh Afe entitled to tt ^ 
])^rttmtiottt ]dAMe Atooh({ ])OMltlve tmitlm, 

1. The ilfHt Im hiM theory of vlihm, thttt whftt our eyei 
tell tm of M])Aoei dl^tAtire aim! fotitii Are not difeet |tefeep- 
tlooM, hot Jud^ntentM of the tnind Arrived At by exi^erieneei 

if In »kMtnhln(( we Moe a tower or mountAin At aii ttn- 
eertAin dUtAnee, we Jud^^e of ItN height by itD diitinetnesi 
or fAlntneMM ; If the nun Nhlnex bright on A portion of A 
view the obJeniM look Hnmller. In a fog on ft hill flguret 
of nten or Anlnmln Are inAgnlfled. In Judging An unknown 
dlfttAnre for rille'Mhootlng,thehelghtof a mAn being neArly 
known, the dlMi^nne Im jmrtly emtlnrnted by the Angle 
Mubtended by the objent, ]mrtly by the diiitinetneifi or the 
fev^rnn of tliM objeot Aimed At. In either oAie it in obvious 
tltAt ih^re Im a nientAl eHtlnmtlon of height And diitAnee^ 
not merrily a nenHAtbtn. 

2. llerkelny'f^ f^enond t^rittoljde wam thAt we OAnnot 
})r»fitent to otir ItnAghmtlon Att AbixtrAet ideA, but thAt 
All getierAl ttoilotm, Mey of treoN or horNeii Are eonerete 
IdeAfi of indlvlduAl objeets am re|)resentAtivei of elAiiei* ' 
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( 3. His third point was the denial of matter as some- 
thing underlying the qualities perceived by our senses. 
: I will not attempt to explain or to defend Berkeley's 
theory of perception and of reality or existence. It is 
intelligible enough that we know only the phenomena 
jwr. qualities which we perceive or discover by scientific 
investigation; but I must confess that I find it very 
:difficult to understand how the heavenly bodies or the 
.solid masses on this earth are to be considered as non^ 
.existent except in so far as they are perceived in the mind 
which sees them. It may suffice to repeat that Berkeley's 
object was to maintain the reality of spirit in opposition 
to materialism^ and then to point out what has been the 
effect of his writings on subsequent philosophy. But 
along with his early theory of vision and perception, we 
must take into account his later writings, in which he 
almost identifies himself with Plato, as the teacher of all 
^perfection, of supreme reason, and of the spirit which 
.quickens and inspires finite beings. 

His, writings led to the distinction between the idealism 
and realism which so constantly pervades modem dis- 
cussions on subject and object, on mind and matter, 
spiritual intuition and sensible experience, and every form 
of appearances and realities. 

\ Philosophy, as understood at the present time, deals with 
-the " essential dependence of what is known on the power of 
knowing.'* * We can know nothing of things or persons, 
vOf what is material or what is spiritual, except as we are 
conscious in our own minds of some thought or feeljzig. 
^ Fraser on Berkeley ix^ Slackwoqd's series, p. 19* 
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For this consciousness or fiinotion (actiTe or passive) 
various names areiemployed in different Schools or qrsteio^ 
Sensations, perceptions, ideas or impressions have be^^ 
long in use. The term much in &vour at the prese^^ 
time, specially since Mill's * Logic/ which has had 
influence, is " states of consciousness/' for all that 
in the mind, whether imaginary or real 

Professor Fraser, after a lucid explanation of vi 
terms, says that — '* On the whole, with Berkeley^ he 
use the word phenomenon of sense in explaining Berkeley^ 
theory of the material world.'* • 

Ho adds — *' The adoption of the mental attitude, pr» 
supposed in all Philosophy, which the term idea expresse^^ 
for Locke, is the first and indispensable philosophical^ 
lesson. It is a hard lesson to learn, and most of us never^ 
learn it at all" 

'* Philosophy is the discovery that a thing zeeeivea a 
part, if not the whole, of what it seems to be composed 
of — part, if not all, of its phenomenal existence in beooming 
the object of a sentient percipient imagining mind." f 

Berkeley's Fobecast of Modxbn Thought. 

The concluding chapter of Professor Frsser^s short 
volume on Berkeley is most interesting, as showing how 
in Berkeley's works may be found a prelude or suggestion 
of tlie different systems of philosophy which have been 
developed in £urope4 These may be indicated as (I) the 

^ Fnaer on Berkeley in Blackwood's series, p. 2L t ^NP* ^ 

t Pvt UL, cUp. It. 
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English and French association psychology followed by 
Positivism ; (2) the common-sense psychology of Scotland ; 
ancl (3) the transcendental philosophy of Germany developed 
bjr the pure reason in connection with experience. 

Towards the close of the chapter Professor Fraser shows 
moxe definitely that the two divergent tendencies of 
philosophy, as it presents itself now, were foreshadowed ia 
Berkeley's writings, namely. Agnosticism and Gnosticism. 
The first must not be confused with mere scepticism, as it 
rests mainly on physical science, and only denies the 
possibility of knowledge of the invisible or spiritual 
The second, Gnosticism, professes to find a fundamental 
l>asis of reality in pure reason on which a perfect unity of 
creative thought may be established. Of this system 
I^rofessor Fraser says, we ask for intellectual relief from 
^lioral difficulties, and we are offered the organisation of 
thought 

^Professor Fraser goes on to show that both before and 
since Hume there have been those who have had faith in 
the reasonableness of the universe, without a conviction 
that the human mind can reach the transcendent thought 
^^ \^liich this reasonableness consists. Such a philosophy, 
founded on faith, was the teaching of Eeid in Scotland, 
^Jid more correctly of Kant in Germany, in the moral 
^ution offered in his practical Season. 

Before we can speak of such a philosophy of faith we 

^ust consider what Hume taught. Though the name of 

Hume is connected in general literature, and specially in 

theological books, with scepticism or infidelity, on account 

I oThis well-known objection to miracles, it is hardly possible 
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Tor die young student to understand our present ^bsitioB 
i¥itbout some knowledge of the effect of Hume's writing 
on modem thought. 

In the first place, it was in consequence of Hume's 
doctrine of causation that Elant was roused fiom what he 
called a dogmatic slumber, to give an entirely new impulse 
to European thought. 

Secondly, at the present day some of the most popular 
writers on the relation of science to mcnality and religion 
consider that we are indebted to Hume for laying the 
foundations of knowledge and duty on the same basis as 
that of physical science. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

HUME. . 

If any of my readers desire to learn how Hume's 
philosophy has influenced, and still affects, modern 
thought directly (not indirectly or by reaction, as in the 
cases of Eeid and Kant), they will find a clear statement 
of Hume's principles, written by Professor Huxley, in a 
volume of the series of English men of letters. But in 
referring a young reader to that lucid exposition of one 
phase of modern Philosophy I must endeavour to make 
plain the assumptions from which it draws conclusions. 

Mr. Huxley begins his subject by a reference to Kant's 
saying, "that the business of philosophy is to answer 
three questions : What can I know ? what ought I to do ? 
and for what may I hope ? " * Mr. Huxley also draws a 
distinction between the questions, what do we know, and 
what can we know ; Science telling us what we do know. 
Philosophy enquiring into the foundations on which the 
possibility of knowledge rests, and showing what we can 
know. As to what we ought to do, it may be remarked, 
by the way, apart from any question of Ethical theory, 
that our conduct in practice does not always depend on 
knowledge ; but often on some vague anticipation of the 
consequences of our action, or even gratification of mere 
feeling. 

Mr. Huxley lays down a broad principle as the basis 
both of knowledge and conduct : 

• * Hume,' Part II., chap. i. p. 48 

M 
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'' Bational expectation and moral action are alike baso^I- 
upon beliefs ; and a belief is void of justification nnless 
its subject matter lies within the boundaries of possible 
knowledge; and unless its evidence satisfies the coXJ-*^ 
ditions which experience imposes as the guarantee of 
credibility." 

This principle involves two assumptions; it identifi^^ 
faith or belief with knowledge and experience. It deni^^ 
the reality of faith in the unseen; it also practically^ 
denies that the inner experience of Christians, r^ard^^^ 
individually or collectively, can be accepted as an,; 
guarantee of credibility. 

If, then, knowledge is necessary for belief, what 
knowledge ? The answer is, Science. Philosophy, whici 
enquires into the foundation of principles, is treated as 
branch of Science (not as the regulating theory of th 
principles of science). 

What, then, is the Science which is to be our guide 
The answer is. Psychology, which is a " part of the science 
of life or Biology." ♦ 

Conflict between Superstition and Science. 

Mr. Huxley quotes a warlike passage from Hume in. 
which he speaks of the " craft of popular superstitions,'^ 
and false metaphysic, likening them to robbers " who fly 
into a forest and lie in wait to break in upoa every 
unguarded avenue of the mind and overwhelm it with 
religious fears and prejudices," and suggests that the 

♦ Page 60. 
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pliUodopkers should •* carry the war into the recesses of 
cbe enemies* retreat*'* 

Mr« Hoxlev carries on Hume's military declaration of 
war as foUo?rs: '*Near a century and a half has elapsed 
since those brave words were shaped by David Hume's 
pen; and the business of carrying the war into the 
enemy *s camp has gone on but slowly. like other 
C3uaapaigns> it long languished for w^nt of a good base of 
c^perations. But since physical science, in the course of 
the last fifty years, has brought to the front an in* 
exhaustible supply of heavy artillery of a new pattern, 
vananted to drive solid bolts of facts through the 
thickest skulls, things are looking better.** * 

I wiU not be so imprudent as to venture into the 
battle-field under fire of heavv artillerv with ammunition 
pointed by so great a marksman as Professor Htixley. 

But as I feel some sympathy with the thick skulls I 
may venture on the pacific obser>^)tion that some skulls 
seem so hea>"ily loaded with Thysical Science that iliey 
have no room for Metaphysical or Spiritual truths. 
whether developed from within, or recei>'ed by ftuth from 
some higher source of light, 

Hume mav have been influenced in some deijree bv the 
acute writings of Berkeley; and encouraged to call in 
question the traditional dogmas inherited tVom tlte mtnU- 
ieval scholastics. But IV^fessor Knight Si\ys that it wiis 
Locke beyond all question who chiefly influencetl Humt\ 

Ceitainly there was a wide divergence between iKe 
doctrines developed from Locke by Berkeley and lluu\e 

u i 
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lespectrvely. The late Ftofeaaor Thffliiss Hill Gieen, of 
Balliol, whose early dea& was ao great a loss to Qxfoid, 
traced the progress of thon^t trcsn Locke to Hume inliis 
massiYe introdxictioii to Hume's Treatise on Hmnan 
Kature ; his introdxictioii being; as he calls it^ a treatise, 
extending to 300 pages» published in 1874. 

This work of Green's, and also his *Ptolcgoinena to 
Ethics/ published bj Mr. Bradley, aftor the anthoi^s 
death, in 1882, have had great infinenee in training 
the young men of the present g^ieratioiu The 'Prole- 
gomena' b^ins with the Metaphysics <^ knowledge, 
including a spiritual principle, and leads to the Will 
and the Moral Ideal of Good (see below, page 222). 



Hume's 'Ejtsdamtstal Pkinciple. 

It may be well to direct attention at once to what 
appears to have been the cardinal point on which Hume's 
sceptical system hinges. That is the isolation of the 
" unites " (as Hume writes) of sensation. 

Professor Eraser, in the historical prolegomena * to his 
most instructive edition of Locke's ^ Essay on Human 
Understanding," recently published, gathers into one 
sentence, as it seems to me, the objections to Hume's 
fundamental principle : 

" According to the historians of philosophy, and philo- 
sophical critics, including Green, the latest and most 
elaborate of Hume's critics, the nescience of the Treatise 

* Page cxzx. 
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and the Inquiry is a legitimate reduetio ad dbsurdum of 
the account of human knowledge in the Essay; for 
knowledge begins (Locke is made to say) in simple ideas 
or sensations taken in isolation, and is thus emptied at the 
beginning of all reality." 

The position of Locke as developed by Hume was that 
all the perceptions resolve themselves into two distinct 
kinds : impressions directly made through the senses, and 
ideas derived from those impressions, as separate copies of 
those impressions. 

Hume did not admit what some of the greatest writers 
on philosophy in ancient and in modern times deem 
essential to knowledge, namely, the necessity for the 
active exertion of the mind or stcbject in dealing both with 
the impressions derived from external objects, and also with 
the relations between those impressions. The distinction 
between impressions and ideas, according to Hume, was 
that impressions were vivid, and ideas only faint images 
of impressions or of antecedent ideas * This distinction 
is made much of at the present day by Mr. Spencer, 
though diflerently applied. 

I shall endeavour to quote, in Mr. Huxley's own words, 
some of the most suggestive passages in which he traces 
the influence of Hume on modem thought, and shall 
generally leave it to the reader to decide whether he is 
content to follow his guidance or not. 

" It is assuredly one of Hume's greatest merits that he 
clearly recognised the fact that philosophy is based upon 
psychology; and that the enquiry into the contents and 

• Huxley, page 64. 



tliu opitrAtior)!! of thti miixl muni l)u condufrUid n\yon th« 
idtiiM priiiclpltiii tin A pliyMUml InvuMti^iiUoUi If whnt h« 
ciilU tliD ''moml philoNophur" wcmkl uttniii roMulU of ui 
lirtu Hud iltillniUi u (tlmmclur on thorn) whiuh rtswiinl tht: 
♦'imtural phlloiiophwr/ " • 

"lltimt) fully mlopUtd tha (lonoUiiilon to which all thnt 
w<i know of ]myohoh>|jiuiil phyiviohi^y UnuU, that tht) 
origin of tho oltimootM of c!onMeiouNSi»M, no Iomm than that 
uf fill itfi i^hiir Ntatun, Im to l>o Nought In W% ohanjirn, thd 
Miiut i)f which can only Im phicttcl in tho hraln," f 

*' . , . A» a further Nitt-otf to Hurna'n erodit, it muMt 
ha uotad that ho ^mMimd tha fiinilani&ntal truth, that tho 
k<«y to tho ooniprtthouMion of niontal oimrationn lioit in tho 
Nttidy of tho moUmlar ohaiigM of tho iiorvouM apparatUM 
hy which thoy aro oriKinatod % 

''Muroly no ono who 1m cogninant of tho focttM of tho 
v.\m\ nowiMluyn, iloubtM that tho rootn of piiychology lie in 
tho phyniolo^^y of tho norvouM nyntont. What wo call the 
oporationn of tho mind aro functionn of tho hrain, and 
tho nnitoriaU of cittmolouitnodM aro pniductii of corobral 
acitlvity/'l 

Mr. JIuxloy folhmM thin laiit paiiMa((0 hy a vory remark- 
alilo and mndld iMhnitiNion ; 

*'()u tho othi^r hand, it miiHt no Iomh roailily ho allowtfd 
thiit, for anythini{ that mn ho proved to tho contrary, 
th(M't^ may ho a iiiul Nonntthini^ which U the caune of all 
011I' improMHiooH ; that mniHatiooMi though not likenoA^ijM, 
am Mynihol^ of that Nomething; antl that the part ol 
that Honn^thinf<, which we call the nervouN nyNtom, 1m an 

* lliuli*) » \u 6a. t l'»ti« 7^' X l*ttgo 7U. f IV ^' 
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apparatus for supplying us with a sort of algebra of fact, 
based on those symbols. A brain may be the machinery 
by which the material universe becomes conscious of 
itself." * 

What is the meaning of the last sentence I am at a loss 
to discover. It seems to be a materialist version in 
some physical region of what used to be called the 
anima mundi. 

. " If/' says Mr. Huxley, " all mental states are effects 
of physical causes, it follows that what are called mental 
faculties and operations are, properly speaking, cerebral 
functions, allotted to definite, though not yet precisely 
assignable, parts of the brain." f 

"The upshot of all this is, that *the collection of 
perceptions ' which constitutes the mind, is really a 
system of effects, the causes of which are to be sought in 
antecedent changes of the matter of the brain." X 

Mr. Huxley, though an admirer of Hume, criticises his 
imperfect statement of the contents of the human mind, 
and goes so far as to say that when he deals with the 
relations of ideas he falls into a chaos of confusion and 
self-contradiction. But Mr. Huxley is more severe on 
the pure metaphysicians for declaring that the simplest 
act of sensation consists of two terms and a relation ; the 
sensitive subject, the object, and that masterful entity, 
the Ego ; and says, that " from this triad, as from a Gnostic 
Trinity, emanates a procession of shadows, from philoso- 
phic dreamland." § 

♦ Huxley, p. 81. t Page 89. J Page 78. § Page 73. 
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If WO aro to onqtiiro into tho " contents and operations 
of the mind/' wo may bu allowed, I suppose, to ask wliat 
Uie mind is. Mr. Huxley, as quoted above, says that 
'Hhe collection of perceptions constitutes the mind.'' 
Hume held that it is ''nothing but a heap or c<dlectioD 
of different perceptions, united together liy certain rela* 
tions.'' * Huxley observes tlrnt in this Hume goes too fan 
Though we may know nothing more of the mind tlian is 
contained in this definition, we cannot x>rove that this is all 

** Hume's views respeoting necessary truths, and more 
particularly conceniing causation, have, more than any 
other part of his teaching, contributed to give him a 
prominent place in the history of philosophy. 

'•All the olyects of human reason and enquiry may 
naturally be divided into two kinds, to wit, rdaiians of 
idcan and matten of fact,*' f 

This distinction is of the utmost importanco, Wause 
matters of fact are known only by exiHjrience. lliey do 
not admit of J)emonstration. 

I'ure (Jeomotry, which deals with the relations of ideas 
clearly define<I and axioms, is demonstrable, its conclusions 
cannot l^e contradicted. 

JJut what has ))een observed uniftmnly by experience 
might not oc(nir again ; the continuance can only amount 
t<) a j)ro))ability, however great. 

Dr. Hutchison Htirliiig, in his note to Schwegler's 

'History of I'hilosophy,' after comjdalning of the meagre 

treatment of Hume in the history, and quoting Hegel's 

opinion on the importance of Hume's deducticms from 

* lluxl4)y, I). Ca. t Tsge 116. 
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liOcke, says that " Hume's distinction between matters of 
fact and relations of ideas lies at the bottom of the whole 
German philosophical movement." 

It may not be amiss to notice that this distinction in 
another form is contained in Aristotle's ethics ; he distin- 
guished between things which we know aTrXoi?, *' simply," 
absolutely, and things known fifilvy "to us," that is 
matters of experience, as they appear to us. It is true 
that the distinction does not turn on relations of ideas as 
opposed to matters of fact. 

Huxley on Butler. 

Mr. Huxley speaks with great respect of Bishop Butler's 
defence of Christian Theology against the a priori scepticism 
of Freethinkers in the 18th century. Those sceptics argued 
that the revealed scheme of Salvation is inconsistent with 
the attributes of the Deity. 

Mr. Huxley writes as follows : " If you tell me, says 
Butler in effect, that any part of revealed religion must 
be false because it is inconsistent with the divine attributes 
of justice and mercy, I beg leave to point out to you that 
there are undeniable natural facts which are fully open to 
the same objection. Since you admit that nature is the 
work of God, you are forced to allow that such facts are 
consistent with His attributes. Therefore you must also 
admit that the parallel facts in the scheme of orthodoxy are 
also consistent with them, and all your arguments to the 
contrary fall to the ground. — Q. E. D." * 

* «Hume,'p. 154. 
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*' In fact the solid sense of Butler left the Deism of the 
Freethinker not a leg to stand upon." 

Mr. Huxley says, "Hume appears to have accepted 
two fundamental conclusions of the argument from design ; 
firstly, that a Deity exists; secondly, that it possesses 
attributes more or less allied to those of human intelli- 
gence." * 

Mr. Huxley thinks that Hume expresses his own senti- 
ments in the closing speech with which he concludes one 
of his dialogues. If we cannot go further than the belief 
in divine intelligence, " the most natural sentiment which 
a well-disposed mind will feel, ... is a longing expecta- 
tion that Heaven would be pleased to dissipate or at least 
to alleviate this profound ignorance by affording some 
more particular revelation to mankind and making dis- 
coveries of the nature, attributes, and operations of the 
Divine object of our faith." t 

But Mr. Huxley adds further on, " To all attempts to 
make any practical use of his theism or to prove the 
existence of the attributes of infinite wisdom, benevolence, 
justice, and the like, which are usually ascribed to the 
Deity, by reason, Hume opposes a searching critical 
negation." J 

In the chapter on '* Volition, Liberty, and Necessity," 
Mr. Huxley uses these remarkable words : " So far from 
necessity destroying moral responsibility, it is the founda- 
tion of all praise and blame ; and moral admiration reaches 
its climax in the ascription of necessary goodness to the 
Deity.'' § 

• * Hume,' p. U4. t Page 146. J Rige 153. § Page 193. 
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But he goes on to state another consequence of the 
necessitarian doctrine, " that if there be a God, He must be 
the cause of all evil as well as of all gooci ; Hume gives no 
real reply, probably because none is possible. ... If God 
is the cause of all things. He must be the cause of evil 
among the rest ; if He is omniscient He must have the 
foreknowledge of evil; if He is Almighty, He must possess 
the power of preventing or extinguishing evil." * 

I will not quote more as to the intellectual and moral 
bearing of these logical arguments, but I may venture, 
without presumption I hope, to say that the line of argu- 
ment as to the logical inconsistency of the attributes of 
the Supreme Being, only confirms the warning which T 
offered at the close of the Introduction to Logic, against 
attempting to apply the principles of our finite Logic to 
our imperfect conceptions of the Absolute or the Infinite. 

Perhaps the mere heading of two chapters of Butler's 
Analogy may suggest the best line of thought in reply to 
Professor Huxley's criticism of the omniscience and 
omnipotence of God. 

"The Government of God considered as a Scheme or 
Constitution imperfectly comprehended." 

Butler taught that we could not be judges of part of a 
system without understanding the whole and the relation 
between the parts. In this we may see an anticipation of 
the doctrine of relations so elaborately developed by 
Green in his introduction to Hume. 

A further confirmation of the protest which I have 
made against the logical treatment of our finite con- 



♦ Page 193. 
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ceptions of the infinite realities, may be found in the 
following statement of Coleridge's doctrine as expressed 
by his son Derwent : 

" That a truth of reason may be inadequately repre- 
sented in terms supplied by the understanding, and that 

an apparent contradiction may result, is but another way 

« 

of affirming that the absolute and infinite cannot be 
measured by the relative and finite. This is not a matter 
of opinion; it is a determination of science. It will 
follow from this, that two [apparently] contradictory 
statements may, in certain cases, suggest a higher truth, 
in which they both are reconciled. But this truth will 
bring with it its own proper evidence, and will be confirmed, 
not by the contradiction, but by the reconcilement.** 

Professor Knight on Hume. 

Professor Knight's volume in Blackwood's Philosophical 
Classics contains a clear account of Hume, written after 
the Professor had edited all the principal volumes of the 
series from Descartes and Bacon to HegeL 

He traced the course of thought in modem philo- 
sophy which preceded Hume. It is evident that he had 
before him Professor Huxley's volimie on Hume; as, 
although he does not mention the Professor's name, he 
marks as quotations more than one of his pointed sayings. 

Professor Knight brings otit strongly the effect of 
Hume's psychology as the basis of metaphysics. 

He shows that his doctrine of unconnected impressions 
(excluding the action of a Self) is destructive of all 
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knowledge ; that we must admit or assume the existence 
of a sdf to be impressed. 

Self-consciousness cannot be got out of mere isolated 
sensation; the repetition of sensation does not by itself 
even give the principles of custom. 

Professor Knight sums up the argument in the following 
striking conclusion : 

A stream of phenomena cannot become conscious of itself.* 



Hume. Ethics and Eeligion. 

I do not propose to enter into further details as to Hume's 
speculations on Ethics and Eeligion which are explained 
in Mr. Huxley's volume. His theory of Morals as based 
on feelings of pleasure and utility has had less direct 
influence than his other opinions ; because the Utilitarian 
principle has been more fully worked out by subsequent 
writers, especially by Paley, Bentham, and Mill. There 
is little in Hume which sustains the sense of moral 
obligation. 

He placed the will in the list of impressions along with 
other mental phenomena; he reasoned about volition, a 
word which empirical thinkers prefer to will, as expressing 
a state of consciousness following natural law rather than 
a seK-determining power of choice in practical action. 

As regards religion Hume appears to have had a certain 
Theism of his own. He attached some importance to the 
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evidence of design in the natural world, and to the idea 
of a cause of all existing things. 

But his doctrine of causation as being only derived 
from custom reduced his Theism to a shadow with hardly 
any substantial reality. 

Hume's influence on the religious feeling and thought 
of the eighteenth century tended to substitute the con* 
ception of an abstract Being termed " the Deity " for the 
belief in one Personal Living God, as the Moral Governor 
of the World. It was still more opposed to the belief in 
the Divine relation of God to man in the person of Christ, 
and in the action of the Divine Spirit on the inner life 
of man. 

Note. — It will be obvious that this chapter was written before the 
lamented death of Professor Huxley, with a full consciousness of his 
critical power and love of truth. On a former occasion when I made 
a remark on the doctrine of miracles in his small volume of Intro- 
duction to Science, his communication with me was one of much 
kindness. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

MODERN VIEWS ON THEISM. 

Hume's Philosophy, both directly, and indirectly by re- 
action, marks a turning-point from which two paths 
diverge with especial reference to the beKef in the existr 
eo.ce of an infinite, but nevertheless piBrsonal, Being as the 
Creator, Sustainer, and Moral Governor of the Universe. 

It may, therefore, not be out of place at this point to 
refer shortly to the arguments which have been used in 
reference to the existence of God in former ages, and the 
grounds of Theism, in a wide sense, at the present day. 

Professor Knight, in Chapter VII. of the volume referred 
to already, traces very clearly the different stages of Hume's 
Theory of Theism. He admits that " Hume's destruc- 
tive criticism of the a priori proofs of Theism is irrefra- 
gable"; but he adds, that " he never dealt with the deeper 
arguments on which belief in God rests, from which it 
derives all its strength. ..namely, the moral argument 
from conscience, and that which arises from the intellectual 
intuition of the Infinite." * 

After Professor Knight wrote tiie words which I have 
quoted, he published a more complete work on the Aspects 
of Theism, in which he reviewed the several theories, from 

♦ Knight on * Hume,' p. 214. 
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Augustine and Anselm to the present time, which have 
endeavoured to give a philosophical proof of the Divine 
Existence. 

He enumerates five arguments : — 

(1.) The ontological argument, which endeavours from 
our conception of the greatest possible perfection to prove 
that the existence of God alone fulfils this conception. 

(2.) The cosmological, which is commonly known as 
the belief in a first cause of all effects, or simply as 
causality. 

(3.) The teleological theory of an end or purpose in 
nature, commonly called the argument from design. 

(4) and (5.) Two other arguments are based on intui- 
tion ; the one intellectual, the other moral. 

These doctrines, which in various forms have been 
maintained by some of the greatest theologians, may be 
reduced to three general lines of thought : — (1.) Logical 
or Deductive, from conceptions or principles in the human 
mind. (2.) Scientific or Inductive, from experience of the 
phenomena or laws of Nature open to our observation. 
(3.) Intuitional, partly intellectual, partly moral, or both 
combined, but not admitting of syllogistic statement. 

The Deductive arguments are open to an objection 
which is now admitted by some of the most thoughtful 
theologians. They assume that certain notions in the 
human mind must find a definite corresponding reality, 
co-extensive with and explanatory of the Universe, 
material and spiritual 

' The Inductive argument, which looks out of our own 
minds on the natural or visible world, rests on the 
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appearance of an adaptation of adequate means to the 
ends of existing things, inanimate, animate, and mental. 
It was rendered very popular by Paley in his work on 
Natural Theology. But it fails to account for or to 
explain the great amount of suffering and of evil in the 
world. It also proceeds on a supposition that the 
Divine Artificer has to devise plans to bring about results 
from the needs of that very nature of which he is himself 
the creator. 

The argument based on design is much affected by 
the recent discoveries of the great age of the world, as 
shown by geological strata, and of the gradual develop- 
ment of organisms, vegetable and animal, by Evolution 
or Natural Selection. Asa Gray, however, a friend of 
Darwin, in his interesting work on Science and Eeligion, 
showed that belief in an Almighty and intelligent Creator 
is not seriously affected by the fact — ^if it is a fact — that 
creation has been gradually developed or evolved. 

Perhaps it may be admitted that though the attempt 
to demonstrate the existence of God logically, or to 
establish it on experience of natural laws, is not 
successful, still these considerations have some value, 
especially when followed by an intuitive conviction 
of infinite being and goodness, as implied in our 
finite and imperfect personality, and so leading to an 
aspiration for a revelation from some Source superior to 
our reason. 

But much depends on what is meant by Personality. 
Some logical writers have maintained that personality 
is necessarily limited; that Ego cannot be conscious of 

N 
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its own existence except by distinguishing itself from 
non-Ego. 

I venture to maintain that self-conscious personality 
in man is the main basis of human thought. This 
prepares man for the reception, on moral and historical 
groimds, of a revelation through persons who believed 
they were inspired in old times to speak in the name 
and with the authority of one personal God. 



What is Ebvelation? 

If it be admitted that the existence of a personal self- 
existent God cannot be proved by mere argument, it 
remains to be considered whether there has been a 
revelation; and the further question must be asked, 
** What is revelation," and what is its authority ? 

A curious illustration of the influence of Locke's 
philosophy at the beginning of the present century 
may be found in a course of lectures * by a very learned 
divine. Dr. Van Mildert, afterwards Bishop of Durham. 

After a volume tracing the diflferent forms of infidelity 
in the eighteenth century, he begins his defence of 
Christianity by an argument that man has never been 
able, by the light of nature, to attain a competent 
knowledge of religious truth. 

" From a consideration of the powers and faculties of 
the human understanding it is demonstrable [!] that it 

* Boyle Lectures, an historical view of the rise and progress of 
Infidelity, printed in the years 1802 to 1805, third edition, 1820. 
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cannot attain to knowledge of any kind without some 
external communication. 

" It cannot perceive, unless an impression be made on 
the organs of perception ; it cannot form ideas ; without 
perceptions, it cannot judge; without a comparison of 
ideas, it cannot form a proposition ; without the exercise 
of its judgment, it cannot reason, argue, or syllogize 
without the previous formation of propositions." 

He goes on to show what are the inlets of knowledge, 
either sense or inspiration, and practically maintains that 
as the idea of God could not enter the mind through the 
sense, it must have been derived from revelation. He 
argues that the revelation was given to our first parents.* 

During the present century, the discoveries of physical 
science as to the age of the world and the Evolution 
of its contents, and the modem criticism of historical 
documents, have considerably modified the doctrine of 
Eevelation and Inspiration as now taught by theologians 
of unquestionable authority. 

The Bampton Lectures of Dean Mansel, an eminent 
logician, and one of those who first brought German 
philosophy into the teaching of the Universities, led 
to an earnest protest from Frederic Maurice, in his 
volume of sermons and letters entitled "What is 
Eevelation ? ** 

His answer to the question he asks is twofold : first, he 
shows negatively, Eevelation does not rest on arguments 
to convince the understanding, that it must suspend its 
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own proper exercise, or even rest on what are commonly 
called evidences.* 

But he affirms strongly, Bevelation is rather an 
unveiling or manifestation of a Person appealing to moral 
faith.t 



Thkee Stages of Bevelation. 

I propose to trace the stages of revelation which are 
recorded in history, without taking into account any 
records of miracles, which might be urged as evidence 
accompanying such revelation. On the other hand, I may 
claim that the books, which record these steps in revela- 
tion, should not be considered as unhistorical because they 
record events at variance with some modern views of the 
laws of Nature. 

Without ignoring the alteration in the interpretation of 
sacred writings caused by the progress of physical science, 
and by the more recent recognition of a human element 
in those writings, we may take it as certainly true that 
Moses declared to the Israelites the imity of one God 
whose name, I AM, implied both absolute Self-existence 
and Personality. This truth was never lost sight of for 
a thousand years, notwithstanding frequent lapses into 
idolatry. Moses taught, that the Hebrew nation was in 
special relation to the one God. He was followed by a 
succession of prophets who taught that the one God was 
also a Controller of the surrounding nations, and they 
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looked forward to some future establishment of a Universal 
Kingdom. 

The Book of Psalms, written in successive ages, which 
perhaps cannot be defined, keeps up continuous reference 
to one living God as King of the World, as also in direct 
communion with the soul pf man. The contrast between 
the Psalms as a revelation and the sacred poetry of other 
early religions is beautifully shown in a small book called 
** The Sacred Poetry of Early Eeligions," by the late Dean 
Church. 

The ancient relics of the primitive Indian religion, called 
the Vedas, the sacred books of the Brahman religion, may 
be nearly as old as some of the Psalms, but they have 
little personal reh'gion. Speaking generally, they may be 
called " Worship of Nature," or more precisely worship of 
various supposed gods of the different powers of Nature, 
light, Storms, and Fire. 

There was not wanting some moral element, but it was 
vague, and tended to irretrievable idolatry. 

But if the teaching of the Hebrew Psalms rose out of 
the law, as taught by Moses, it went on to the higher 
teaching of the Prophets and thence to the Gospel. The 
Psalms to the present day are the expression of the 
deepest feelings of Christian worship of the one living 
God, of the depth of human sin, and of the infinite 
goodness and mercy of G\)d. 

As Dean Church says, "The Vedic hymns axe dead 
remains, known in their real meaning to a few students, 
and they have no history. The Psalms are as living now 
as when they were written, and they have never ceased 
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to be what they are to-day to hundreds and thousands 
of the most earnest of souls now alive." 

The second and central Sevelation b^ins with the life 
recorded in the four Gospels ; that Life was in itself a 
revelation. Jesus of Nazareth is first spoken of as 
a Galilean peasant, increasing in wisdom and stature 
during thirty years, of which few details are given. His 
life during three years is recorded as one of intense 
sympathy with suffering, tenderness towards penitent 
sinners, and marvellous self-sacrifice. The central idea 
of His teaching may be said to be His reference to God as 
a Father in Heaven, and to His own Unity with the 
father, of whom He said, " I and my Father are one." 
He also taught His disciples to pray, as Christians have 
done ever since, to our Father in Heaven. 

A third stage of Eevelation was the doctrine, taught by 
the Apostles, of the Holy Spirit, whose proceeding from 
the Father and the Son had been promised by Christ. 
This spiritual Eevelation has been believed by Christians 
to be a living reality as a response to faith, or rather as 
stimulating faith in the himian spirit, and also awakening 
the conscience. 

This Eevelation of the Holy Spirit pervades the teaching 
of the Apostles, especially St. Paul's Epistles. 

It has been, next to the doctrine of forgiveness of sin 
through Jesus Christ, the governing principle of life 
in all forms of Christianity. 

Dr. Fairbairn * points out (as in another form Alexander 
Knox did early in this century), that the spiritual life has 

* • Christ and Modern Theology.* 
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^*^ (to speak broadly) two fbmis, one specially con- 
'^^'Hied with InsHtHtUmjs or forms of Church organisation, 
Si^K^i^imental^ and otlier ordinances of autliority presumed 
to be dinne ; the other» imiiriiiHal faitli and con\*ersiou 
W$ting chiefly on doctrine and consciousness of rei>ent* 
t&ce^ and peace resulting Arom belief in tlie inwani 
influence of the Holy Spirit 

It will he noticed tliat in what has been so far said of 
Revelation in its successi\*e stages no reference has been 
made to Miracles, or to the historical fulfilment of pre- 
dictions in b\'gone ages as constituting tlie staple of the 
evidence for tlie trutli of Ixevelation, 

CVuisiderable change has of late years entereil into the 
Uetttment of tlie two subjects. Miracles and History^ 

It is now generally recognised tliat tlie bare statement 
of the feet of a mimcle, tliat is, an cN'ent supjxvsed to In? 
at variance wiUi tlie laws of Xature, as those laws arv 
discovered by experience, does not necessarily pro\>} any 
interference frvnn a Divine jx^wer. 

It is ratlier now maintained, that Mief in tlie power, to 
wldch tlie miracle is attributed, must be assumed tirst« 
The miracle tlius is reg^vrdoil as a sign or manifestation of 
the action of such higher ixnver. 

Tlus view of Uie subject may Ih> sumnuHt up in a few 
words which I heard deli\*enHi fnnn tlie pulpit of the 
University of Oxford, by Kishop MoWrly, to whiv?e cle^uv 
ness of mind I ha\*e already referred. He Siiid. ** iH>rhaivsi 
the time is come when it may be more true to say that the 
G\^^ proves the miracles tlian to say that miracles pro\^ 
thdGospeL*' 
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On the whole question of evidence from the record of 
facts in connexion with Christianity, we must bear in 
mind the great change of opinion, which has taken place 
with reference to historical writings since the pubhcation 
of Niebuhr's 'History of Eome/ which reached us in 
England through such earnest men as Hare, Thirlwall, 
Arnold, and liddell, not to speak of the wide influence of 
Bunsen, who was Niebuhr's secretary, and subsequently 
resided in England as Prussian Ambassador. 

We have now to distinguish between historical litera- 
ture or the compilation of traditions, and the testimony of 
contemporary witnesses of the facts related. It is needless 
to say any more to show how the interpretation of the 
records received as the Word of God by inspiration of 
human writers has to be reconsidered. 

There are four documents as certainly written by a man 
called Paul as the Commentaries of Caesar by Csesar, or 
the history of the Peloponnesian War by Thucydides. In 
those four undisputed Epistles it is evident that the writer 
was convinced of the fact of Christ's resurrection, and that 
those to whom he wrote were equally convinced of the 
fact. As to four other documents, the Gospels, we cannot 
so certainly be sure of their date, or of the personality 
of the writers; but those documents are in harmony 
with the contemporary Pauline Epistles. 

I am indebted to Bishop Temple for the statement I have 
made as to the importance of the evidence of St. Paul's 
principal Epistles to the truth of the Gospels. He has stated 
this very clearly in em address delivered to em Association 
of Lay Helpers, and published by the Christian Knowledge 
"Society under tlie title, ' The Word of God.' 
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CHAPTER X. 

REACTION IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Scotch Eeaction. 

I HAVE thought it desirable to refer by anticipation to 
some of the more recent doctrines with respect to Theism, 
as opposed to Hume's Deism, before entering on the 
reaction against his sceptical teaching in Philosophy. 

The reaction in Germany did not reach England till 
some time after the Scottish Philosophy had developed its 
opposition to the Scepticism of Hume ; whUe in Scotland 
the reaction may be said to date from 1764, in which year 
Eeid's answer to Hume was published. 

Reid was a Doctor of Divinity and a Minister in the 
Established Church of Scotland. The main point against 
which he protested was the theory of ideas, developed by 
Hume from Locke. By this theory, as we have seen, 
ideas are regarded as imconnected units ; our relation to 
persons or things taking the form of an intermediate 
sequence of these ideas or impressions. 

That theory is now called the Theory of Representative 
Perception. Reid maintained, on the contrary, that we are 
conscious of external objects, directly, as realities ; not as 
ideas representing objects. 

He also strongly maintained that men are universally 
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coDBciouB ot certain facnltica or pijiic^les of truth: these 
were called first tmths ; that is, troths wiiich must be 
taken for granted, but which also cannot be provei 
Hmne had denied the existence of any snch innate oi 
connate principles. He and some of his followers traced 
these presuppositions to association and custom. DngaLd 
Stewart, Beid's pupil and successor, called them Fondar 
mental laws of Belief. 

Stewart delivered his lectures chiefly during the tin»^ 
when the Continent was in a great measure dosed. IC^ 
knew very little of the progress of thought in Grermany 
and did not sympathize with what he only partly knew. 

His graceful style caused his writings to be generall^^ 
popular in the literary world, but they were wanting 
the earnest search for principles. 

He rather took for granted certain laws of belief, the 
following list of which was given by Dr. Abercrombie in 
a small book published some years later. 



Laws of Belief. 

" 1. A conviction of our own existence as sentient and 
thinking beings, and of mind as something distinct from 
the functions of the body. 

" 2. A confidence in the evidence of our senses in regard 
to the existence and properties of external things; or a 
conviction that they have a real existence independent of 
our sensations. 

'^3. A confidence in our own mental processes; that 
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facts, for example, which are suggested to us by our 
memory, really occurred. 

« 4 A belief in our personal identity, deriyed from the 
combined operation of consciousness and memory; or a 
remembrance of past mental feelings, and a comparison of 
them with present mental feelings, as belonging to the 
same sentient being. 

** 5. A conviction that every event must have a cause, 
stnd a cause adequate to the effect. 

" 6. A confidence in the uniformity of the operations of 
nature ; or that the same cause, acting in the same circum- 
stances, will always be followed by the same effect." * 

Dr. Abercrombie was a man of considerable repute, in 
the Medical profession. His short treatise marks a high 
sense of the need for a morally well regulated mind in 
order to arrive at truth, but he did not in that book 
enter into any discussion of ethical questions. 



German Eeaction. 

The German reaction against the philosophy of Hume 
dates from the publication of Kant's ' Critik of Pure 
Eeason ' in 1781. But German Philosophy did not reach 
England till much later. 

The German Philosophy is generally very different from 
that of the Scotch Philosophers, who so far followed 

* 'Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers.' By J. Aber- 
crombie, p. 71. 5th edition, 1835* 
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Locke as to rest ufoti beiB of experienee as tfadr startmg 
feints. 

The Crennan method has gemeaBj been to assmne some 
hjpodiesis a priori^ and endeaToor to nae it as the expla- 
nation of an the fiuts of the lisihle worid, and to build up 
an ideal speculation as to the ITniverae, or, in other words, 
of all Thoo^it, Knowlei^e» and Beii^ It has been aaid 
that ereiy Crennan Professor cames in his pocket a nev 
scheme for the whole Univene. 



C0LKRID6& 

It was to Coleridge that we in Ei^bnd were, after a 
long interval, indebted for the indication of the conrse of 
thought in Germany. 

He had visited Gk>ttingen in 1794. He issaed the 
'Friend' as a periodical in 1810. It was reprinted in 
three volumes in 1818. 

This publication contained very valuable thoughts on 
the true basis and aim of Civil Gk>vemment, in opposition 
to the abstract doctrine of rights of man then prevalent 
in France. 

It is evident that Coleridge, who visited Gh)ttingen in 
1794, became acquainted with the Philosophy of Kant 
and his immediate successors ; and that he did not attach 
much importance to the 'Philosophy of the Human 
Mind ' as treated in Scotland. 

Coleridge did not profess to found a system of philo- 
sophy. He always assumed the truth of the Christian 
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[Religion. He did not belong to any special theological 
school; his favourite expression was the religion of 
the "great fathers of the Eeformation." But he was well 
acquainted with the thoughts of the mediseval Divines. 
He also criticised severely some of the divinity which 
passed current early in the present century, such as 
theories about original sin and the Atonement. He 
had great reverence for some of the Divines of earlier 
days, especially Leighton, Hooker, Bull, and Waterland. 
I cannot recall any reference to the great authority of 
Bishop Butler. 

Two leading principles are maintained in all Coleridge's 
writings : (1) the distinction between the Understanding 
and the Eeason, and (2) the conviction that the Will is 
the essential basis of human Personality. 

By the Understanding he meant that action of the 
human mind which receives impressions, through the 
senses, combines them in relations and distinguishes 
them in classes by generalisation. This Leighton 
called "the faculty judging according to sense." But; 
Coleridge maintained that man is a partaker by the 
gift of God of a higher and regulating faculty, the 
Logos or Eeason, which enlightens every human being, 
and that this faculty combined with the will is the basis 
of morality. 

It is very interesting to trace in Coleridge's earlier 

publications how this principle pervaded his writings 

on the progress of Physical Science from Bacon to Sir 

Humphrey Davy, who was his special friend. 

But the *Aids to Eeflection,' published in 1818, 
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brought out strongly Iii8 views of the relation of Philo- 
sophy to Christianity. He opens the third division of 
the ' Aids to Beflection ' * by two preliminary aphorisms : 

" If there be aught Spiritual in Man, the Will must 
be such." 

" If there be a Will there must be a Spiritaality 
in Man." 

It is not^ I think, too much to say that the two mam 
principles of Coleridge's thought nearly cover the ground 
of the modem tendencies of Science (including Psychology) 
and Ethics, or knowledge and duty. 

As regards the first, the doctrine that we can only 
know phenomena, which is called the relativity of 
knowledge, and excludes any conviction of spiritual 
reality, is dealt with by the distinction between the 
Understanding and the Eeason (Speculative and Prac- 
tical). 

As regards the second principle, it is obvious that the 
doctrine that there is in man an initiative emd responsible 
power of will, coupled with the practical Beason or con- 
science, must have an essential bearing on the theory of 
Ethics. 

I hope, therefore, that my readers will not think it out 
of place, if, before speaking of Kant, I offer some account 
of Coleridge's philosophy, written by one of the greatest 
masters of Physical Science, who devoted the latter years 
of his life to expounding the Spiritual Philosophy which 
he had learned as a pupil of Coleridge. 

♦ Page 130. 
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Coleridge and Joseph H. Green (King's College, 

London). 

The late Professor T. Hill Green (Oxford) said that the 

last generation took its notions about Kant chiefly from 

Coleridge, and that Coleridge did little more them convey 

tx) his countrymen a grotesquely false impression of Kant's 

doctrine of the Beason as distinct from the Understanding. 

In this statement Green hardly did justice to Coleridge, 

who did not profess to be an interpreter of Kant. In his 

* Biographia Literaria/ published in 1817, after treating of 

Hartley and the doctrine of Association, Coleridge speaks 

most strongly of what he owed to Kant, but he goes on to 

refer to Fichte and Schelling. It is evident that Coleridge 

thought out for himself the problems suggested by the 

Germans ; although he never produced the work which he 

so often promised under the name of * Logosophia.' 

In this chapter I will endeavour to state shortly the 
outcome of Kant's Philosophy as modified by Coleridge 
and expounded by Joseph Henry Green, his devoted 
pupiL But as Professor Green died in 1863, 1 may be 
excused if I give some account to the younger generation 
of his qualifications for the task to which he devoted the 
last years of his life, after the death of Coleridge in 
1834. 

What follows is taken from the excellent account of 
his life written by Sir John Simon, who edited Joseph 
Green's ' Spiritual Philosophy ' in 1865. Mr. Green was 
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bom in 1791. After a liberal education he became a dis- 
tingniBhed surgeon, filling very responsible professional 
offices ; he was a Professor of Eing^s College, London; he 
was twice appointed to deliver the Hunterian Oration. 
Shortly after the Establishment of the Council of Medical 
Education, he was elected to the Chair of that important 
Body, following the first President, Sir Benjamin Brodie. 

He was an earnest promoter of a liberal scientific and 
philosophical training of medical men for their noble pro- 
fession. To the youths who first heard Mr. Green 
lectiire as a Professor, it was '' as the opening of a new 
world." When he was a young man, aged twenty-six, he 
visited Berlin for the purpose of attending a special course 
of philosophy. Tieck, in introducing him to a Professor 
at Berlin, said, " I made acquaintance in London with a 
young man, who sought me out and fastened on me with 
a fine kind of faith. He is full of a noble eagerness for 
knowledge, and has been studying German Philosophy as 
far as his youth permits." 

His first course of lectures, delivered at the College of 
Surgeons in 1824, was spoken of in glowing terms by 
Professor Owen '* as the work of a great and noble intel- 
lect/* describing, for the first time in England, the com- 
parative anatomy of the whole animal kingdom, a vast 
array of facts linked by the underlying Unity. Green 
illustrated in this grand course the dawning philosophy of 
Anatomy in Germany rather than the teleology, "which 
others had given as Hunterian, not knowing their 
master." 

Owen said of Green's Anatomical Lectures at the Boyal 
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Academy that they were the greatest intellectaal treat he 
had ever experienced, 

I have ventured to say so much of the great writer on 
human philosophy in order that in these days of physical 
philosophy, if such a phrase may be used, it may be 
understood how profoimd a thinker and master of 
Biological Science was the man, who devoted many 
years to the assimilation and exposition of the Spiritual 
Philosophy of Coleridge, which was as the breath of life 
to young men half a century ago. 

Mr. Green says that the aim of Philosophy is to attain 
to the insight of first principles ; he calls these principles 
Ideas, by which term he means (not ideas in Locke's sense, 
but rather) a causative energy predetermining the realities 
and facts of our Being ; these Ideas being in another point 
of view Laws of Nature. He considers the Will as the 
link or Union (also as involving the distinction) between 
the Speculative emd the Practical Beason. 

The Speculative Beason is Intelligence considered 
abstractedly from the agency of the WilL 

The Practical Beason is the intelligence which is neces- 
sary, in Union with the Will, to guide and direct its 
purposes. In other words, it is the Enlightened Will, emd 
so constitutes the Conscience. 

In this doctrine there is much in common with the 
Ethical principles of Aristotle emd Butler, though they 
were neither of them Platonic Idealists. 

Like Kant, Green, expounding Coleridge, distinguishes 
between the Understanding and the Beason ; and speaks 

o 
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oi the universal forms or Categories as indispensable to I ?^^ 
the acquirement of experience or of Scientific knowledge i ^ 
founded on faith in the law of nature. 

In dealing with the Categories or necessary laws ^^ \^ 
forming conceptions, he does not follow Kant's symia^' 
trical and cumbrous table of twelve categories, but spea3iS 
of " Cause and Effect," " Substance and Attribut^^j 
" Whole and parts." 

I have stated in a dry form some of the Elements whi^^^ 
enter into Green's exposition, avoiding the antique a^^^ 
scholastic phraseology in which Coleridge was apt '^ 
indulge and which his pupil evidently relished. The^ ^® 
definitions are preparatory to a very clear, and, as it seen:*^ 
to me, masterly exposition of the Aristotelian or Deducti""*^^ 
Logic, in which he explains generali;sation, abstractio^^^* 
definition, judgment, and reasoning. On this subject ^3ie 
(luotes Whately, De Morgan, Wesley, and Watts. 
Classification he refers specially to Whewell and Cuvier^ 

He then treats fully, or, rather I should say, luci 
the principles of Baconian or Inductive Ix)gic, quotii^^^-^^ 
Herschel and IVIill, and giving striking instances of i^^^^^ 
discovery of Laws in Nature. 

As I have already stated, Coleridge, as interpreted t^ ^ 
(ireen, in reply to the question, "What is the end and aic:-*^^ 
of rhilosophy ? " answers. Its object is to discover " Fir^^^^ 
principles" in other words. Ideas or primary truths ^ 
Reason. In Green's Hunterian Oration, after aesertiii^^^^^ 
that Intellectual Unity is supplied by Science, namely, * 

scheme of knowledge connected as a chain of necessaril ^ 

dependent truths giving to its possessor the power 
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Art « Kduos^ or qxu^tion^ <tvf jk>Uuo^ *' ho \v«« sto^lcixis to 
'^^fetmguidh b«tw«<dn lho$« i«iiiti^ilUtai$ whioh wt* uuivor^U* 
^^idi bdou;^ to Oii« waii ijis mxid) ^ to aixot)\<£^T. and tluv^o 
Wd« Mid mitxittid whidx ww gt^jftomlwoil JVom 0JtiKmou<?o. 
tts^^Yiiig tlu9 exid itt vww, ho ^^iHH^pt^nl Kaiu*$ dUunouon 
*^^>ir«tt thtft rmk>»t4iidixij; n^ul iho Ki^sUi^m «4 of in- 

Cv^iMiJgo had hifiHStt undoT tho inflxioneo of lVio$tloy tim 
^^uiuttian, and HarUt\v and Sjvixu^u Tho a«pinuion of 
^^ Oi^rmaiia aftojr Froo^lom, Immortality^ mxd i^tnl o^uno 
^^lutd to him* But Ixtd t^mhl not iv^s^t ;S5uisitUHl till ho o^nild 
''^^'^iwct th<$$o Idoad %>t tho Koa^on with a living iH?jr«on. 
^Ho had wvtftUotil him<t>If to tl^o S|urii trf man* 

M« ihoivJand Iwliovi^l in tho faot of an individual will 
^lightttni^ by tli« Pivino Koivson, tho Z.^^w^ a j>^ji^m 
^Uo id both Ufo and light to hi« ordatuwskf 

I now upturn to Groo^^ as tho nuxrx> $N^t<)imatio ituoi^ 
I'^^^lftr of G^widgo. 

In Or^du^'s $«idond Huntorian l>ration (Mo^^t^U l\vna- 
^i<«) ho t^num^drat)^ Uio dirtloultios* whioh havo oj^jhv^ihI 
t^'^ii»id%<d$ to a aound jduK>^>i^hy of nv^Uity^ whioh ott^ht 
ttt ba ihd ccmidomont ^or tla^ foundatiotO ^^ Oonuuon- 
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sense. I will quote onlj a passage wliich appears to 
me to touch a vital principle (already rrferred to in the 
chapter on Hnme) explained by Professor Knight 

** One of the greatest difficulties in the way of a true 
philosophy ... is and has been the position maintained 
by Hume and Kant, that we have no proper self-conscious- 
ness or knowledge of a self, and that what we call Self-con- 
sciousness is the cognizance only of the mental presenta- 
tions of that which we may infer indeed to be a one mind, 
but of which we haye no knowledge beyond its manifesta- 
tions in the consciousness — ^its appearances or phenomena. 
In other words, that consciousness is a looking-glass in 
which we see ourselyes reflected, but only as the images 
which the looking-glass presents ; or that the conscious 
mind consists merely of a multiform flux of thoughts, of 
the supporter, substance and inherent connexion of which, 
we are utterly ignorant. Thus all reality of a mind or 
self, a substance or spirit, is at once destroyed, and the 
aoi-disant philosopher is left to deal only with thoughts, 
with a representative shadow or image of the thinker 
himself, or of a mind which, according to this view, is 
beyond the limits of knowledge."* 

Mr. Green mentions a second difficulty, namely, the 
view oi perception^ which he regards as a pernicious error, 
one which has "pressed sorely on philosophy, namely, 
that we do not perceive external objects, but that we 
are only cognisant of certain afiections of our being of 
the causes of which we are ignorant." 

Eeferring to the first principle that I must be cognisant 
• * Spiritual Philosophy,' vol. i. p.- 172. 
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of the Self as will, Mr. Green says, " What a world of 
false philosophy is thus got rid of can only be appreciated 
by those who have been bewildered by the Scepticism of 
Hume and Kant." * And further on he says, " in every 
complete act of self-consciousness .... I recognise in 
myself the identity of Being and knowing; I have 
reached the point in which I find my personal being 
in aflirming, nay, realising that * I am.' " t 

" A third important defect common to all schemes of 
philosophy is the want of any living organic principle, 
any source of reality causative of Being. We are con- 
tinually referred solely to the Intellect, and the method of 
Philosophy dwindles into Logic and logical processes. 
Now the mere intellect, essential though it be in consti- 
tuting Forms and Eelations, contains in itself no life or 
causativeness. This defect has been supplied, and perhaps 
only it may be said by Coleridge, in the Fundamental 
principle of his philosophy, WUl is deeper than and inclu- 
sive of Intellect'' % 

Perhaps Coleridge's view, as presented by Green, may 
be summed up in a short contrast to the famous dictum of 
Descartes, Cogito ergo sum, ordinarily translated, / think 
therefore I am, or rather in the act of thinking I become 
conscious of my own existence. Coleridge's doctrine 
might be expressed by Volo ergo sum, or paraphrased, 
as in the case of Descartes, In the act of willing or 
choosing I am conscious of my personality. 

Green considers that the Speculative reason especially 
postulates Unity in the phenomena of which it becomes 
• * Siaritual PhUoBophy,' vol. L p. 185. f Page 190. t Page 174. 
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conscious, and that it cannot feel satisfied unless it can 
find the fundamental and permanent cause of this 
Unity. 

Causation, peimanence as underlying all the changes, 
reality as underlying all appearances, are in his view 
postulates of Science, principles established by philosophy. 

The great principle, combining power and intelligence, 
he calls an Idea.* 

Green's grand view of Nature as one Ideal whole has to 
be considered now in relation to the laborious and patient 
examination of facts by Mr. Darwin. But it is not really 
inconsistent with Darwin's facts to maintain that the 
adaptation of the species of natural organized beings has 
been fore-ordained all through the work of time. 

Everyone with a slight knowledge of Geology has known, 
since lUickland, and Sedgwick, and Lyell, that the strata 
of the Globe have been gradually formed, and that veget- 
ables and animals have come into existence, and some 
have become extinct in the course of ages. But that does 
not involve the denial of an Almighty and foreseeing 
creator, as shown in a very interesting workf by Asa 
(iray, a special friend of Darwin. 

♦ 'Spiritual ITiiloBophy,* p. 200. 

t ' Natural Boionco and HeUgion.* Two Lectures by Asa Gray. 
New York, IbbO. 
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CHAPTER XL 
KANT. 

■*- ^H:ave thought it desirable to insert the foregoing sketch 

^^ tte Spiritual Philosophy of Coleridge, through whom 

^^o^ern German Philosophy was chiefly introduced to 

■^^O^glish students, before speaking more definitely of Kant 

^^^ his successors. Early in the century Coleridge 

^^oked among some of the younger men aspirations for 

^^tnething in opposition to the cold classical criticism 

"^liich ridiculed German thought as mysticism, and said 

^f Wordsworth's Excursion, " this will never do.*' 

Coleridge laid great stress on the distinction between 
the Reason and the Understanding, and certainly gave 
the impression to some of his disciples, that, while the 
Understanding dealt with earthly and material interests, 
the Reason, when united with moral excellence, gave 
certainty or reality to Faith. Such, if I remember 
right, was the impression given by the teaching of 
Maurice, when, after being a pupil of Jub'us Hare at 
Trinity, Cambridge, he came to Oxford inspired with the 
spirit of Plato, and was dissatisfied with the current 
teaching of Aristotle's Ethics and of Dugald Stewart's 
Philosophy of the Mind, and of its Active and Moral 
powers. But in his history, Maurice speaks with more 
critical accuracy of Kant. 
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Since those days Kant and his Crennan sacoesscnrs haye 
been serioosly studied in "Knglaml . There is an ext^osiTe 
literatnre on the subject of the Kantians, and of his 
Pantheistic successors. 

I can only attempt to state in a popular form 
what appears to me the practical bearing of Modem 
Grerman thought on questions interesting to English 
students. 

In order to understand the eJETect of Kant's writings 
on modem thought, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the principles which were current during part of the 
eighteenth century in England and on the continent of 
Europe. Those principles, as we haye seen, may be traced 
to two sources, to Hobbes and Locke in England (followed 
as they were, though in different directions, by Berkeley 
and Hume) ; in France and Germany to Descartes and 
Leibniz. 

In England the eighteenth century was under the 
influence of a cold Deism and Scepticism, followed by the 
utilitarian Ethics of expediency taught in Paley's text 
book, which held its ground at Cambridge not very long 
ago, till, thanks to the influence of Hugh James Eose and 
Whewell, Butler may be said to have replaced it. In 
France there prevailed the lowest sensationalism in 
thought and morals till the abstract theories of Bousseau 
awakened appeals to Eeason. 

On the other hand, the teaching of German professors 
had taken the form of a Dogmatic Eationalism, with a 
certain semblance of what has been called dead orthodoxy 
in the religion of the Lutheran churches. 
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We may take it to be generally admitted that Locke's 
Essay on Human Understanding marks the great tnming- 
point of philosophy in modern Europe, on the question 
relating to the origin of human knowledge and the limits 
of our intellectual powers. 

Locke's teaching that all our ideas are derived from 
sensation led, especially in France, to materialistic views 
of intellectual questions; and in England to utilitarian 
principles in morals. Berkeley and Hume were closely 
connected with Locke. Berkeley taught that if we could, 
according to Locke, deal only with ideas, we could know 
nothing of matter, and that Spirit was the only reality. 
Hume, starting from the same doctrine of Locke, drew 
sceptical conclusions; especially as to Causation, which 
he regarded as mere sequence of ideas or phenomena. 

The reaction against sceptical philosophy in Scotland, 
led by Eeid, is well known to English readers. In 
Germany the sensational doctrines were not current as 
they were in France during the eighteenth century. 

Following on Leibniz, a great thinker, came a hard, 
cold, rational dogmatism, represented by Wolff. Kant 
said that he was roused from " dogmatic slumber " of this 
kind by Hume's doctrine that Causation was nothing 
more than sequence of ideas, or rather, as Hume called 
them, impressions, such impressions being regarded as 
tmconnected units. This succession of "states of con- 
Bciousness " as the only basis of knowledge took the form 
of association in England, and is now the principle 
tmderlying Mill's logical teaching (which, owing to its 
wonderful clearness, has still much influence), and 
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Mr. Herbert Spencer's encyclopaedic compilations of tb.^ 
work of scientific enquirers reduced to his general fonnul^ 
of evolution, and the unknowable cause of all phenomensr* 

My object is not to expound, nor to criticise, nor tc:> 
defend, the elaborate system of Kant's philosophy ; but t><3 
show how it bears on our modem English thought. 
we have seen, there were, in the eighteenth century, tw« 
sources of principles : — 

1st. The Empirical ; from Hobbes, Locke, and Hum^^) 
in England. 

2nd. The Dogmatic; from Leibniz, and Wolflf, 
Germany. 

To say that Kant protested against both these tendei 
cies of scepticism and dogmatism would perhaps not trul] 
describe his purpose. To say that he mediated betweer:::^^ 
two systems of empiricism and idealism might sugges' 
the idea of Electicism. Whatever deficiency there 
might be in his system of thought, it did not fall shorC> 
of completeness for want of independent searching intc^ 
the foundations of truth for himself. Perhaps his worsts 
fault was idolatry of system and of formal consistency. 

It may be well to begin by pointing out in what 
respects the two Epoch Makers, Locke and Kant, agreed. 

(1) Both aimed at laying a solid foundation for human 
knowledge, and also at defining the limits of knowledge. 

(2) Both thought it necessary to begin by enquiring 
into the powers of the mind for knowing. Locke wrote 
of " Human Understanding." Kant still more definitely 
entered on a " criticism of Pure Eeason." 



I 
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(S) Both omsidered e3q)ierience the &st step cJhroMK 

i^^r&adJ!^ in gidning knowledgeL Locke announced as the 

fiDaiDdamental thesb of his Essay, that " the hnman mind 

^shJkis an the materials <^ its knowledge from experience; 

tbxaaX en that all oar knowledge is founded, and firom that 

is an derives itseUl" 

IKant l^ins his introdncdooi, * That an oar knowledge 
begins with experience these can be no donbt." 

"She diflferenoe is shown in thdr theories of the meamng 
cf experience or lathear^ of the conditions neceaaaiy to 

Xocke, after a rather over-stiained aignment against 

Hfiue: doctrine of innate ideas^ which doctrine was inherited 

fitizwa Descaites and Malel«anche, ocaitented himself with 

a^sBmiog that oar fiist step in knowkd*^ was to veodve 

immgiessions by the action of onr senses^ to which impies- 

sums he limited the name of idesis : and that anT fiuther 

IsftQwle^e consisted in the comfarLson of these ideas with 

d&e anotha; and in the work of lefleetion carried on in 

tmenund. 

Kmt considered that ** intoitions.** as he cdled the 
poeeftiens of external thingSy would not form the 
wcerial of knowIed«^ without the active woikin:£r cf the 
nitd; viiidi wcvking he called the Understanding as 
^^stiiitt from poie Keason. He taught firv>m d pn^^ri 
CQB^dentioiis that the Pare Season leqaiied certain 
^■iBs as a sou fma m(i»a of experience. 

Ibese forms he called cate^>ries (in a diQeient sense 
finm Aristotle s dassification of piedieablesX and he Laid 
^ greatest sdress on the bet which he e^msideied 
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indinjmtablo, that no information from without cotsld 
reach the mind except under the limitations of theie 
categories which may be illuntrated ai follows \ — 

We may make an assertion about one thing, or several 
things, or the whole of any class — say, a flock of sheep. 
Tliese he calls categr;rics of qucmUly, 

We may assert of any subject or substance that it ha« 
a sjMKdal quality, or we may deny it, or state it with 
some limitatirm, according to circumstance* These are 
cat(5g(mes of quaUly. 

The things of which we form mental conceptions xnay 
be relat(jd to each other in three ways* We may simply 
say, 'Hhe weather is fine'': that is a subject and \tm 
predicate* Or we may say, ''fine weather gives us a 
goo^l harvest'': that is cause and effect* Or, as in 
mechanics, we may have forces working one on the other : 
this is action and reaction* And so we have the categories of 
rdatdon. With regard to matters of observation, we speak 
of what can or cannot be, what is or is not, what must 
be or what may }>e* Tliese are categories of modaUly. 

These are assumed by Kant to be the conditions 
of (sxifurumcAi or knowledge, and are arranged in the 
following talmlar form ; — 



1* Unity. 4, lUmWiy. 
2* V\\xrn,\\iy. />* N«^tkm* 
3* Totality* 0* UuiWAiUm. 



JUlaUfm, ModaUty, 

7* Hut>fftArice 10* V<MA\A\\iy— 

(\enU 11* VjxUfUtiC^t — 
8* CftUM ftnd KofMxiirteoce. 

M«ct* 12. KecMMfiy — 
9* AeiUfn ftud Coniiiigso^^ 

HMcikm* 
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Pbeuminaby Questions. 

Before we attempt to learn what Kant has to teach us 
now, we must try to understand a few of the technical 
'Words which he constantly used. 

Pure Season = Eeason independent of experience. 

d priori = (not the old meaning — ^from cause to effect; 
nor from general principles to particulsurs, but) presup- 
3)ositions, not derived from experience. 

Synthetic implies that the predicate adds a fact to the 
subject — (Gold is heavy and fusible). 

Analytic, that the predicate is contained in the subject 
(as Gold is a metal). 

Transcendental = prior to experience. 

Transcendent = going beyond experience. 

Inasmuch as Kant admits that " our knowledge must 
begin chronologically with experience " (though this does 
Hot " imply that it is all derived from experience "), three 
questions have to be answered : 

1. What is the action of the mind (intellect or reason 
in the usual sense of the word) in acquiring knowledge ? 

2. Can we by the action of our intellect alone learn 
anything about what lies beyond experience (tran- 
scendent) in what is called the supersensible or unseen 
world? 
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3. Inasmuch as we human beings are not merely 
engaged in acquiring knowledge, but have feelings and 
desires, and are obKged in various ways to act ; a third 
question is, "What guide have we as to the diflference 
between good and bad, in reference to our desires, and 
between right and wrong in reference to our actions ? " 

It is very important throughout the study of the first 
two questions to bear in mind that Kant attaches the 
greatest importance to the third question, and therefore 
that his system must be considered as a whole. His 
theory of knowledge, especially in the judgment of 
reality as distinct from speculative thought, will be found 
to be affected by the Ethical considerations involved in 
the third question. 

1. As to the first question, on the conditions of knowledge 

or e3(yperience. 

It is stated in almost all the commentaries on Kant's 
greatest work, the "Critique of Pure Eeason," that his 
object was to show how experience is possible. 

It may show my own ignorance, or want of clearness of 
thought, if I say I do not understand what is meant by 
the possibility of experience. "We are finite beings, with 
minds and bodies, placed in a material world. I cannot 
see what is the difl&culty of believing that we are born 
with faculties adapted to the circumstances in which we 
find ourselves — whether the adaptation be the design of 
a Creator or the result of Evolution. Experience begins 
as soon as those faculties are called into action. 
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Probably the difficulties may be traced to the mediaeval 
assumptions as to the essential difference between mind 
as a simple substance and matter as composite. 

There were in old times theories about material species 
passing into our minds from visible objects; and there 
are modern enquiries of a biological kind into the 
physical action of the nerves on the mind ; but I do not 
see that the possibility of experience is affected by these 
questions. I think that it will be most reasonable to say, 
instead of enquiring into the possibility of experience, 
that we should simply ask what are the conditions under 
which in fact we gain knowledge through experience. 

I shall assume that any readers for whom I write 
believe in their own personal existence, and their personal 
identity ; so that we may avoid the hazy atmosphere of a 
" universal consciousness," or an " absolute," or even the 
" Spiritual principle," on which T. H. Green lays stress — 
at any rate these matters may be postponed till we come 
to Kant's successors. 

This does not, however, exclude the acceptance of 
Kant's tests of a priori truth, viz., necessity and univer- 
sality; two principles which are repudiated by the 
empirical school of Mill, Bain, and Lewes. 

Kant's whole system rests on a priori truth in the form 
of critical examination of the action of mind on facts ; . of 
the Subject on the Object. His a priori basis is really 
founded on the deductive logic of Aristotle. 

The impressions made on our minds by external objects, 
that is, by whatever we see or touch, or whatever gives 
us sounds taste, or smell, must be met by and combined 
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with the action of the mind, in order to constitnte ai^7 
knowledge, or even perception. It is Kant's claim t^ 
have been the first to make it quite clear "What are tt*-® 
powers (or mental forms) inherent in all men," and 'fco 
state the necessary conditions under which this combine^ 
action of the mind and the senses takes place. 

What is essential is that sense (receptibility) arP-"' 
understanding (spontaneity) be combined in one a(^** 
This is the " synthetic unity of apperception." 

The first condition of our experience is that it tak^^ 
place in Time and Space. It is commonly supposed thm^^ 
Kant taught that Time and Space are non-existent excej^* 
in the human mind. I think this supposition is hardl; 
correct ; it is, at any rate, exaggerated. 

Professor Bowen * gives in a tabular form a list of th< 
primitive axioms which show the curious parallelisir:'' 
which exist between our notions of space and time. Th^ 
list was made out by Schopenhauer, containing twenty- 
eight items, from which I extract a few of the mos^ 
important. 

Time. Space. 

2. Different times are not co- 2. Different spaces are not suc- 
etistent or simultaneous, but cessive, but are oo-existent or 
successive. simultaneous. 

3. Time cannot be thought 3. The same, 
away, but everything in Time 
can be thought away, or imagined 
as non-existent. 



* 'Modem Philosophy, from Des Cartes to Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann,' p. 179. 
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Time. 

4. Timelias three divisions, Past, 
'Present, and Future; and these 
.^ree form two directions (before 
*^<i after), with one point of in- 
difference, one invisible Now, at 
^heir juncture. In this respect, 
TiDae iL&y be compared to a 
'^^gnet, with its north and south 
P^los, and point of indifference 
^^^If way between them, 

5. Time is infinitely divisible. 

7. Hme. has no beginning or 
^'^^d ; but every beginning and 
^Hd are in Time. 

8. By means of Time, we 

12. Time has no perdstence, 
^Ut no sooner exists than it 
'Viiuishes. 

13. Time has no rest. 

14. Everything in Time has 
duration. 

17. In equal spaces, swiftness is 
in inverse proportion to the Time. 

24. Now, the present moment, 
is without duration. 



Space. 

4. Space has three divisions. 
Length, Breadth, and Thickness. 



6. The same. 

7. Space has no limits or boun- 
daries, but all limits are in Space. 



8. By means of Space, we 
measure. 

12. Space can never pass away, 
but persists for ever. 

13. Space has no motion. 

14. Everything in Space has 
position. 

17. In equal times, swiftness is 
in direct proportion to the Space. 

24. The mathematical point is 
without extension. 



At any rate, it seems more reasonable to say^ that Time 
and Space are the conditions under which we as finite 
beings (having bodies and souls united) are obliged to 
think of whatever is presented to our thoughts^ as an 
^Yiftting reality of experience. We can think away 
any thing or occurrence^ but we cannot think away the 
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time in whidi it was supposed to exist or to take place, 
nor the space which it seemed to occv^. We cannot set 
a limit (beginning or ending) to Time, nor a boondaiy to 
Space ; ncnr yet, on the other hand, can we Resent to oxmx 
minds any image of Eternity of Time, not of Infinity of 
Space; though we may speak of them in words ss 
infinite. 

Whether disembodied spints perceive things nnd^ 
different conditions is beyond our finite knowledge. 

Another condition of our experience is, that we have ^ 
distinguish, or group, the elements of experience, whS-^ 
are given from without, under certain laws of distinctLd^i^ 
comparison, and relation ; especially the relation of Gac^*^ 
and Effect This relation of causation could not hm^^ 
entered into our minds by any of the senses (Hxu0^^ 
as we have seen, thought it grew up by custom). 

It may be doubtful whether the theory that v^^ 
gradually group sensations of form (or extension), eolonX 
weight, etc., so as to make up a unit» say an animal or ^ 
plant, is consistent with fact. A child, on its first sight of 
a rolling ball or a playful kitten, surely at once treats it as 
a new thing, or unit, and in fact mauy of us go through 
life without distinguishing the details of objects with 
which we are familiar, say flowers. But accurate know- 
ledge involves observation, distinguishing as well as 
uniting. 

The Categories, or mental forms, are the governing 
regulators (so to speak), imposed, according to Kant, by 
the Pure Keason (i.e. Eeason prior to experience) on the 
Aotion of the Understanding over the whole domain ^of 
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experience, and applicable only to that As is his way, 
^e calls into Action a Faculty for every department* 
Tlxe Pure Beason having constituted the Categories, he 
^^ses the faculty of the Imagination to apply them to the 
^sleinents of knowledge given as data of Experience. 

A^e may draw the conclusion that, for experience to 

"B intelligent, or for the appearances brought before us 

to be inteUigible, there must be a power in the mind to 

^tablish links between different events, or to determine 

tie agreement or difference between our impressions. 

On the other hand, if we have in our mind certain types 

Or forms into which appearances may fall, still the forms 

>rill tell us nothing unless they have something from 

"without to tell us about. These two principles are 

forcibly expressed by Kant. " Concepts without intuitions 

are empty; Intuitions without concepts are blind." It 

is only by the union of the two that Experience is 

possible. 

But we have not yet arrived at a firm ground for certain 
knowledge of reality. 

What do we know about the essential reality of the 
things with which we have made acquaintance in our 
minds ? We have noticed certain appearances ; we have 
what Locke called ideas of those appearances; our first 
ideas may turn out not to be correct. In making a sketch 
I see a faint blue between some green masses of colour. 
At first I think it is a distant mountain ; it may be a 
slate roof much nearer, or even a blue piece of cloth still 
nearer. But even supposing I make no mistake of this 
kind* I am looking at a mass of green colour. I see certain 

p 2 
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fcirtnn Mu\ oontottm cif loiiv^ nnd utomi. Tbdjr nra iilm|ilx 
itn)fr(iMiohM (III my oyo. t limm morn nbmit ih« iriNi, 
ttid otmriiotoriiitio fortnfi of ilM tirittioh^, of Icmvc^d or fruitu, 
Hoiotuut tolU titci ttmt ttioMo (Kitno otiidly mit of Um nir ; 
iliM tnioroiKK)[)0 rttVdnlM Uinll* (xillnliir Mtrttotim. hui, ntUrt 
All, ilo t know what Im tlin ^unmm, or thci o(mibifiltig link, 
of timt wltioti prnNotitii iUolf im n Kroii]) of MotiiAtiotiM or 
ol)fi(irvo(l qtmlitioM in ttt« mio (Kmoo[ition of troo ? 8offl« 
phitoNophnrN, liko llnrknlnyi tmvn gono io fur uM to imy 
thai tlinro Im only a Npiriiual rmlity. Kant Mfty(9 w« kmnv 
noihInK of Urn thin^ in itiiitlfi httt ho Inipllofi that ttu» 
mind nrnaUtM Mtioh a ]irin«iplit of tiniiy and roality which 
lio nallfi " DinK an Hioh/' thinK in itMolf, or '' mmnionon/' 
rroaiion of mittili m (»ppoNod to tho ohl Idoa of th« 
mmmm of itaoh tldfi^ ; hn ^tmn mo far M to «ay that tti« 
" wtW w^nifcrw nnturti" 

On thia dontritm of tho Ding an Hiohi a ohar((0 of 
McmpiloiMnt or Mtthjiiotlvn idoali^m In tiroiitfht againH 
Kant. JIm myn wo only know apfMiarancmM or phonoin^a 
--wliat in HcliolaMUo tlninN woro oallml aooidonttf an 
diMiinr.t from NuhNtano^H-and that thoMo phonotnona aro 
In our nilnd. Tluiro may ho mmiothintf bohiml Uiomo 
appoaranonM, a i^roation of tho mind not rooolvo<l tntm 
wltJiout, wlilnh ho nallod ** noiimonon/' Aro thoMO nou« 
niMoa iinyUthi^ rm\, itr ottly Inm^hiary ? 

Kant nipndlal/(Ml Uim mi<nmnUon of IiIn hoing a mor^ 
idMfillAt. IIm (Ioma not doubt, whom wo moo all tho ap]^ar- 
tiUi'PH lit It trmi, and havo Inarnt all that Mnionoo ran toll um 
fihoia \\M growth or nrMirlMlininnti that thoMo faotM aro 
riunllthiM of Momothlng roal. llo MayM, ** I know that uoWi 
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*iid here, there is a thing. I only say that all that my 
^ind has in it are its appearances or qualities." I 
do not see how this can be denied. What Kant wishes 
^ make clear is that the mind is acting, and acting 
^^der certain conditions which limit the sphere of our 
^^owledge. 

Kow the mental process which we have been con- 
sidering is conducted by the Understanding (Verstand), a 
^^ame restricted by Kant. 

But he considers it to be regulated by an operation of 

-the mind which he calls Pure Eeason. The mind thus 

Acting is able to define its own notions or conceptions with. 

Sufficient accuracy for the purpose of comparison. This is 

t;he foundation of mathematics, which begins by defining a 

iew thinkable forms, points, lines, and surfaces, angles, 

triangles, and circles. I only mention Mathematics to 

show that the human mind has the power of discerning 

absolute truth which, according to our reason, cannot 

possibly be contradicted; and although it may in one 

sense only unfold analytically the contents of certain 

ideas, it can certainly add marvellously to our knowledge, 

and therefore this knowledge is called also synthetical. 

2. The second question, — the limits of knowledge, — derived 

from experience. 

What are the limits of our intellectual powers ? Can 
our Season form any conception of supersensible or 
spiritual things? How far can our knowledge go, and 
why no further ? 
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Slated shortlT, the doctrine of Kant is, that the intellect 
cannot extend actual knowledge beyond what can be 
matter of ejqperience under the categories. 

This l»anch ot his svstem thai is piiniarily n^^athre or 



But in a certain positiTe and expanding sensse, he admits 
that pnie Season can foim Ideas <»- Ideals that may be 
suggestive o( real truth beyond. They may be iegulative» 
thev cannot be consdtutiYe. 

He si^gests that Reason has Ideas of the Soul and of 
God, but it cannot prove the existence of Grod. ** It is 
necessaiy," he says, *' to be convinced ot God's existence ; 
it is not necessary to demonstrate it." 

In the negative part of his argument he exhibits 
Paralogisms and Antinomies, showing that diametrically 
opposite conclusions can be drawn as to the " origin of the 
world," as to " Freedom," and " necessity." 

These arguments are subtle ; they have to do with ancient 
dogmatic assumptions, which cannot be taken for granted, 
about ideas or conceptions not realised in experience. 

It is not of much use to dwell on these contradictory 
theses and antitheses, intended only to show the limits of 
Pure Eeason which must be connected with experience to 
give EeaUty. 

He refers to Hato's Ideas. He had no natural leaning 
to Plato ; rather, to Aristotle. 

'' He arrives at the conclusion that Ideas (in the sense 
that they are not identical with the conceptions of the 
Understanding, but are principles imderlyiQg the con- 
ceptions), must be recognised.'* 
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"He makes this grand distinction. In respect to 
Nature experience presents us with the rule, and is the 
foundation of knowledge. But in respect of Moral Laws^ 
experience is, alas, the mother of delusion ! " 

" It is in the last degree contemptible to deduce laws 
concerning what I ought to do from, or to seek to limit 
them by that which is done." 

3. The third paint to he learned from Kant — the existenee 
of a moral law or authoritati/oe guide for our actioTie, 

Kant employs the same method in approaching the 
consideration of moral action that he used in dealing with 
knowledge. He proceeds on the fundamental distinction 
between a priori or transcendental principles, and the 
results of experience, and is wholly opposed to those 
theories which treat the results of action known by 
experience as the foundation of ethics. The great prin- 
ciple or law of morality he finds in that to which he 
gives the rather cumbrous title of the Categorical 
Imperative : " So act that thy rule of conduct could be 
taken as a guide for all mankind." 

The special faculty which was thus to regulate human 
action without any reference to consequences, he called the 
Practical Eeason. He regarded the imperative law with 
which it deals as inherent in the constitution of the human 
being, and called it autonomous ; that is, a self-recognised 
law having supreme authority. 

This absolute law of duty he held to involve the action 
of the &ee will. as an unconditioned or first cause. Thouc^h 
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freedom in tliis sense may not be capable of sdentific proof » 
jet our feeling id responaifailitj asBomes that it is real : 
"^ Ton ouglit, theiefixre joa can." 

Kant's moral philosophj farther implies an end or 
sommnm bonnm, not, like pleasure, an object of sense. 
This may remind the reader ci Aristotleys doctrine of an 
end, and of pleasure or happiness as the result of right 
action rather than the motive. Immortalitj was also held 
by Kant as implied in the perfect law ctf duty, since in the 
limits of time finite beings cannot attain to perfection : 
and in the doctrine of spiritual freedom and possible 
perfecti(m is involved that of the existence of a personal 
God. 

There remains one important point in connection with 
the Practical Beason; that it tends to give reality or 
integration to those ideas which, though imposed by the 
pure Beason on the Understanding, were not to be assumed 
as realities, or conceptions to be defined in the Categories 
i)( experience. " The most striking peculiarity of Kant's 
moral theory is its connection with his metaphysical 
system. It is in the moral law that he finds the means of 
(establishing the existence, and, to some extent, the nature, 
of the supersensible realities." * 

I venture to offer a suggestion which I have not met 
with in the commentaries on Kant. If we recognise the 
law of moral duty, of justice as opposed to injustice, as a 
^'eneral principle of our nature, expressed by Elant as 

* Quoted from the Introduction to Kant's 'Theory of Ethics.* 
TmuHlated by J. K. Abbott, B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
4th edition, 1889» page Uiii. A very valuable book. 
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I^ractical Beason, by Butler as Conscience, by the Scotch 
followers of Beid as Moral Sense, there remains a function 
for the Understanding or the faculty of experience to form 
a judgment in detail of the effect of particular acts, 
intended to be in obedience to the general law or 
obligation, 

Post-EIantians. 

Kant's doctrine of the double action of the mind in 
experience, in sensibility and understanding, is called 
Dualism, 

The post-Kantian schools have been unwilling to rest 
without straining the mind in quest of a transcendent 
unity. The names of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel have 
been long well known in England through the different 
histories of Philosophy, and in more recent times by the 
series of Philosophical Classics and other books written 
by some of the most competent instructors in the 
Universities, especially in Scotland and America. 

As far as I am able to express in ordinary words the 
objects aimed at, and the course pursued, by the post-; 
Kantians, they are as follows : — 

Kant's successors were dissatisfied with the division 
of experience in two parts, the impressions on the senses 
and the action of the mind; matter and form; object 
and subject; d posteriori and d priori. They were in 
quest of unity of thought and of reality ; they were not 
satisfied with Kant's conditions limiting thought, and 
they yearned after what they called the imconditioned, or 
the Absolute. 
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Also Uiey were not content to find this sought-for 
principle in the minds of individual beings; they 
imagined some collective spiritual intellect pervading 
the universe, of which human beings might be partakers. 

It was suggested by Fichte that thought alone (or the 
subject) constituted the only possible reality. In this his 
doctrine partly resembles that of Berkeley. The creative 
Ego is not the individual but the AbsolutCi according to 
this theory. 

Schelling propounded a system of Identity, including 
nature and spirit in some mysterious unity with two poles— 

The negative or real pole — nature. 

The positive or ideal — spirit. 

A hint of this system is given in Coleridge's ' Aids to 
Eeflection.' * It is probable that Wordsworth's Poetry of 
nature was in part the result of Schelling's thought 
through Coleridge. 

Hogers system, strange and paradoxical as it seems, 
had for some time more influence in Germany than any 
other of those pantheistic theories which followed Kant : 
and it was accepted where it could hardly have been ex- 
pected to be so — namely, among theologians of the high 
dogmatic school at Oxford, who endeavoured to strengthen 
the cam of patristic or mediieval traditions by calling in 
the aid of German metaphysics. 

Hegel was dissatisfied with the fundamental maxims of 
the Aristotelian Logic, such as that '' A thing cannot be 

* rage 134 uf Ward, Lock aud Co.*a Edition, 1654, 
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and not be"; or that contradiction between terms is 
a proof of untnith. He accordingly invented a new 
Logic, which has been translated by Professor Wallace, of 
Oxford, who has also written an explanation of Hegers 
philosophy. Professor Edward Caird, now Master of Balliol, 
has. written one of Blackwood's series, which gives a 
lucid explanation of this system, especially in dealing 
with the opposites in Logic. 

Hegel based his system on the importance of considering 
the relation between apparent opposites, and worked his 
theory out from a practical study of life and history. His 
system was one of Logical Evolution. Each principle 
recognised in any age had to be modified by regard to 
other principles. 

He developed the principle of Identity postulated by 
Schelling, subjecting it to the development of Fichte, and 
created a System of Absolute IdeaUsm as distinct from 
Subjective Idealism. 

He regarded phenomena not as existing only in out 
consciousness, but as having by their very nature a real 
being, not in themselves, but in the Universal Divine 
Idea: while the Absolute Eeason is revealed both in 

Nature and Spirit. 

» 

Jowett says in his introduction to the Sophist of Plato, 
that he was at one time disposed '' to think Hegel, if not 
the greatest philosopher, certainly the greatest critic of 
{)hilosophy who ever lived." But he seems to have 
modified this opinion later. 

Hegel, however, did not entirely depend on a specu- 
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latiTe doctrine, a priori; but he worked it oat tfaiongli 
the whole conne ci reooided histcny, showing that when- 
ever a principle was acted npon, ot lealiaed in the life of 
the world, a contraiy principle had to be taken into 
aoooont^ and some new form of onity devdoped. 

This Unity in its torn had to devdope itaelf in face of 
ita own Opposite. 

'RegA endeavoored to establish a nnity of thought and 
reality. In fact, he taught that all reality was made by 
tiiought. 

But what LB thought? We should naturally suppose 
that thought implies a thinker, and that thought is his 
action* 

But no ; Hegel talks of thought as we talk of Beason, 
or sometimes of the Nature of things. 

When we say that it stands to reason that some 
assertion is true or false, we do not think of a person 
making the assertion or contradicting it; in fact, we 
consider reason what is called " absolute ^ truth. 

Dr. Hutchinson Stirling, a most able writer, has been 
the chief expositor of Hegel's system. In his annotations 
to Schwegler's short history of Philosophy, he strongly 
defends the system, and in his ''Secret of Hegel'' he 
ventures on the following prophecy : — 

" Hegel, indeed, so far as abstract thought is concerned, 
and so far as one can see at this moment, seems to have 
closed an era, and has named the all of things in such 
terms of thought as will, perhaps, remain essentially the 
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same for the next thousand years. 'To all present out* 
ward appearance, at least, what Aristotle was to ancient 
Greece, Hegel is to modem Europe.*' 

Dr. Stirling's estimate of the influence of Hegel on 
European thought is not accepted so generally as the 
passage now quoted seems to anticipate. 

Monsieur de Pressens^, a French Protestant minister, 
in his "Study of Origins," a very clearly written bool;, 
to which I shall refer with reference to English Philo- 
sophy, says : '* That after exercising a great influence on 
the thought of the age at the commencement of the 
century, Hegelianism is become in our day all but com- 
pletely obsolete. Although in our opinion it is in- 
finitely superior in the boldness of its new physical 
system to the gross materialism of the day, it has so 
little influence now on thought that it is not necessary 
to enter into a prolonged discussion of it." 

Professor Bowen devoted two chapters to the explana- 
tion of Hegelianism, which, he said, on its native ground 
was dying out. 

It would be vain for me to attempt to discuss Hegel's 
theory, but I may state that it rests on two general 
principles. 

The first and main ground is the doctrine that the 
only reality is thought, impersonal thought, which has no 
beginning that we can express, and which has gradually 
developed the whole universe by logical Evolution. The 
idea of a Personal God, who in the beginning created all 
things, is not recognised by Hegel. 
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second principle is that, if thonght developes 
reality in a form which admits of statement^ we must 
always take into oonsidetation the opposite (if not 
exactly contradictory) statement. 

A third principle ^pervades the mental work of 
Hegelians, namely, that Personality, whether Divine or 
Human, is one nniversal oonsckmsnesSy sometimes called 
a Spiritoal principle. 

The late Professor Veitch, in a small work called 
'Knowing and Being,' dealt specially with this third 
principle, which he attributed to Professor T. H. Green, 
ofBalUoL 

Since the foregoing pages have been in print, an inte- 
resting work has been published by Mr. Fairbrother, 
Lecturer on Philosophy at Lincoln CoU^e, Oxford, 
*The Philosophy of Thomas Hill Green.' The object of 
the book is two-fold : the first is to help young students 
to study Green. He says that Green's Philosophy is 
not found to be easy reading, because his method is so 
thorough and exhaustive. But Mr. Fairbrother adds an 
examination of the chief criticisms which have been brought 
against Green. These criticisms have regard chiefly to 
Green's doctrine that a spiritual principle is an essential 
element in the study of Knowledge and of Morality. 

Mr. Fairbrother says that the best statement of the 
objections to Green's doctrines is to be found in Professor 
Scth's 'Hegelianism and Personality.' He also replies 
to the criticisms of Professor Veitch and Professcar 
Sidgwick. 
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Professor Seth says that Green identifies the Self which 
the theory of knowledge reveals, the " single active self- 
conscious principle, by whatever name it may be called," 
with the universal or divine Self-consciousness. Green 
calls it himself most frequently a spiritual principle. 
Seth goes so far as to say that Green's doctrine of the 
Universal self is a " thorough going Pantheism." Without 
attempting to follow the arguments of Green and his 
critics, I venture to say that the " Spiritual Principle " is 
a term easily misunderstood; and certainly, as used by 
Green, it cannot be called the principle of Pantheism. 
Green, as I understand him, starts with a clear statement 
that man has a self of which he is conscious, and his self 
is not merely a succession of states of consciousness, nor 
the result of any natural law, understanding by nature 
the Phenomena of experience. The term implies that 
God, Who is the Author and Centre of all reality, has, as 
we are told in the 1st chapter of Genesis, made man in 
His own Image.* 

This involves no confusion between the Consciousness 
jof the Eternal Being and the consciousness of His rational 
and also spiritual creatures. But the use of the term 
Spiritual principle is a protest against the Empirical 
theory of the mind, and against the Doctrine of Evolution 
of man from lower irrational beings. 

* See also St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, viii. 16. 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

BUTLER. 

In the chapter on Hume reference was made to Butler's 
Analogy, directed against the Scepticism and Infidelity 
of the eighteenth century^ as resulting fix)m the Psy- 
chology of Locke. 

But Butler's influence on the teaching of Ethics has 
been of much later date. What he wrote on that subject 
was in the form of Sermons, which consequently seem not 
to have had any effect on C!ontinental thought. 

It is not, I think, too much to say that his three 
sermons on the Nature of Man, are now recognised as the 
most solid foundation for the doctrine of morals opposed 
to the Utilitarian doctrine which was for more than 
half a century recognised by the University of Cam- 
bridge in Pale/s Moral. Philosophy as a standard work 
in Education. 

Butler, in his preface to his Sermons, admits their 
obscurity, but maintains that it is inevitable in the nature 
of the subject. He then shows that " there are two ways 
in which the subject of morals may be treated. One 
begins from- enquiry into the abstract relations of things ; 
the other from a matter of fact, namely, what the parti- 
cular nature of man is, its several parts, their economy or 
constitution ; from whence it proceeds to determine what 
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course of life it is, which is correspondent to the whole 
nature. In the former method the conclusion is expressed 
thus: that vice is contrary to the nature and reason of 
things : in the latter that it is a violation or breaking in 
upon our own nature." 

He goes on to say that his Sermons ** proceed on the 
latter way. The first three wholly." 

Butler, in the words quoted, indicates the two prin- 
ciples of modem philosophy, one based on metaphysics 
or pure reason a priori^ which is the principle of Kant's 
work — the other based on induction from experience. 

Kant's fundamental principle of Ethics is, as we have 
seen, the Practical Beason. Butler's principle is what he 
called sometimes Eeflection, and sometimes Conscience; 
meaning by both terms a regulating faculty which 
approves or condemns the exercise of the will with 
reference to various emotions. 

Butler's Eeflection or Conscience, like Kant's Practical 
Beason, deals with general principles, such as justice^ 
benevolence, even resentment called forth by the unjust 
action of others. But it does not authoritatively pro- 
nounce judgment on each particular action. 

As I suggested in the case of Kant, Butler's Conscience 
pronounces decidedly on the general principle or major 
premiss ; but the particular application or minor premiss 
is the result of experience. 

Butler says it is manifest that " great part of common 
language, and of common behaviour over the world is 
formed upon supposition of such a moral faculty (as he 
had described) whether called conscience, moral reason, 
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moral sense, or divine reason ; whether considered a8 a 
sentiment of the understanding or a perception of the 
heart, or which seems the truth as including both," * 

Dr. Whewell, professor of Moral Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge, who published in 1848 an edition of Butler's three 
Sermons on Human Nature, and his Dissertation on 
Virtue, had no doubt that these words of Butler's were 
a misprint, and ought to have been printed "perception 
of the Understanding" and "sentiment of the hieart," 
and on his own judgment altered the text. It has always 
appeared to me that the words as printed by Butler were 
a remarkable indication of his conviction that the moral 
faculty of man is intimately connected with and 
influences the action of the intellect. 

I cannot close this chapter on Butler without express- 
ing my admiration of Mr. Gladstone's wonderful industry 
in his splendid edition of Butler's works, which will be 
a monument to posterity of his deep and sober religion, 
which gained the respect of his contemporaries at College, 
and has been the underlying foundation of his political 
life for more than half a century. 

* * Dissertation on the Nature of Virtue,' § 2, p. 399 Mr. Gladstone's 
Edition. 

Note. — ^Bishop Butler's three Sermons on Human Nature, and 
seven other Sermons, are printed separately by Cabsell, price 6d, in 
boards, or 3</. in paper covers. 

There is also an edition of the Sermons on Human Nature, with 
a critical introduction on Ethical doctrine, and on Builer in particular, 
and instructive notes, by Rev. T. B. Kilpatrick, Minister at Aberdeen, 
published by Clark, Edinburgh, crown 8vo., Is, Qd, 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 

As I have already said, it was a suggestion, made in a 
lecture addressed to University Extension students, that 
Herbert Spencer and Lotze represented the prevailing 
thought of the present day, which first induced me to 
make the present attempt. The name of Lotze was new to 
me, and I carefully studied his treatises on Logic and 
Metaphysics, and his more general work the Microcosmus. 
I had some years before formed a general opinion of the 
Synthetic Philosophy. Mr. Herbert Spencer's "First 
Principles " satisfied me of the truth of Mr. Maurice's 
forecast that Dean Mansel's Bampton Lectures, on the 
Limits of Eeligious Thought would lead to Scepticism, 
for Mr. Spencer quotes four pages from the Dean's 
lectures as a main element in the proof that God is 
unknowable by man. 

As far as I am aware, Mr. Spencer's philosophy has 
not awakened much interest in Germany. In Ueberweg's 
history it is slightly described in less than two pages. In 
Erdmann's it is not mentioned, but thirty pages are 
devoted to Lotze, the principal part of which chapter 
is introduced into the translation of Ueberweg's history. 

I cannot refer the reader to a better account of the 
bearing of Mr. Spencer's theories than to a book written 
by the late M. de Pressense, a Minister of the French 
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Protestant Chnrcb,* who was well known for his histoiical 
works on the life of Christ and on the early Church. 

** Herbert Spencer, the author of * iirst Principles/ has 
made the most powerful effort known to ns, (o constmct, 
by the mere play of mechanical forces, a world utterly 
without mind He has not only attempted to build up 
an abstract system upon purely speculative bases ; he has 
also applied his first principle to all the spheres of exists 
ence with an unparalleled fulness of exact detail He ha» 
tried to include in it all living creatures, man, society, 
morality, religion. His system is unfolded with masterly^ 
clearness, he has illuminated science by his wonderfdl 
insight, without, however, succeeding, as it appears to 
us, in explaining the starting-point and the harmonious 
progression of Natural evolution." 

I am unable to do more than endeavour to put before 
my readers the principal assumptions from which Mr» 
Spencer's powerful logic draws its conclusions. He saya 
that all our experience, and, by implication all our 
knowledge, consists of phenomena produced by som& 
unknown and unknowable cause which developes itself 
by evolution from an origin indefinite in time, that is to 
say, to which no beginning can be assigned.. 

This speculative doctrine is made to rest on an abstrac- 
tion or residuum which is assumed to be common ta 
science and religion. But it may be asked. What, iii 

♦ Mods, de Pressens^'s book is called a "Study of Origins," or 
the problems of knowledge of being and duty, It shows a consider* 
able acquaintance with English writers and with modem science. 
Its tone is that of candid appreciation of the work of authors with, 
whom, as a Christian minister, he does not agree. 
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Mr. Spencer's philosophy, is religion ? It is in no sense a 
revelation of a personal Being. It is the outcx)me of 
evolution from a presumed state of human life such as 
exists amongst the lowest order of savages, Mr. Spencer, 
having declared that the cause of all things is unknow- 
able, rather inconsistently discusses the consciousness of 
God as if it was a matter within his knowledge; he 
maintains that God, if there be a God, cannot have two 
states of consciousness at the same time, and therefore 
that his knowledge cannot be infinite. 

Mr. Spencer's first assumption, then, is that we can 
know nothing but phenomena, and that all knowledge 
enters the mind in the form of states of consciousness 
which must follow each other apparently without relation 
except that of succession. 

The second assumption is that all phenomena or states 
of consciousness have some cause, which is not only 
unknown but unknowable, which he calls Persistent Force. 
This persistent force implies motion, it is mechanical, and 
it does not include any end or purpose. 

The Persistent Force acts in two ways which he calls 
homogeneity and heterogeneity. 

These two words may be illustrated perhaps in the 
following ms^ner : 

Suppose we plant a few acorns in a spot of an old forest 
Vrhere the trees have decayed — these acorns will grow with 
a certain similarity in the forms of leaves and acorns, yet 
no two trees will be exactly alike in all their branches and 
shapes. The forpe by which they are evolved is therefore 
80 fjEtr heterogeneous. 
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But these trees derive their substance from two sources 
which are respectively uniform. The bulk of the tree 
which is combustible is mainly derived from the carbonic 
acid in the air which is a uniform substance, in Mr. 
Spencer's words, homogeneous. The tree derives also 
mineral matter from the soil, which soil, as before 
remarked, is mainly the decay of former trees. This 
decayed organic matter is therefore inert and homo- 
geneous. In fact, these two words, het-erogeneity and 
homogeneity, only mean growth and decay, or life and 
death. 

Professor Iverach says, that, according to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, " The Task of philosophy is to set forth the 
passage of the universe from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous. What homogeneousness is, how we know 
it, and where we are to find it, is not shown or illustrated 
at all. Here, without apparently recognising it, Mr. 
Spencer is face to face with the problem which perplexed 
the Schools of Greece. Homogeneousness and heteroge- 
neousness are only big words for the one and the many." 

I will not attempt to place before my readers any 
explanation of the working of Evolution, the one persistent 
force, mainly mechanical, by which Mr. Spencer thinks 
he can explain the universe. 

But I may quote from Mons. de Pressens6 some pas* 
sages which are clearer than any statement I could offer. 

" In any case there is one thing which Herbert Spencer 
cannot explain, namely, the transition from the inorganic 
to the organic world, the production first of life, and then 
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^>f thought and consciousness, which he treats as merely 
tixransformations of motion." • 

" The transformation of force fails also to render an 
^Lccount of those transformations which have no analogy 
"Vvith the varieties of motion, namely, life and thought. 
AJVe can very well understand, then, that in spite of its 
^tdmirable arrangement, Herbert Spencer's system ends 
in its own destruction, for the last term of evolution, 
according to him, is a return to the primordial difiusion."t 
" It seems as if the great English thinker partially 
accepts .... the spiritualistic view. He says, when 
speaking of the reconciliation between Eeligion and 
Science, ' Very likely there will ever remain a need to 
give shape to that indefinite sense of an ultimate existence, 
which forms the basis of our intelligence.' In the con- 
clusion of his ' First Principles ' he admits, as at least a 
permissible hypothesis, the possible existence of an intelli- 
gent and conscious causation, though it eludes scientific 
research, beneath the impenetrable veil of efiSicient and 
purely mechanical causes. 

" We can but ask why in all his later writings the illus- 
trious author seems to ignore this lofty intention, and, in 
repudiating the idea of God, to reject the only adequate 
explanation of the evidences of design in nature." t 

I have made these few quotations from Mons. Pressense, 
because the translation, by A. H. Holmden (4th Edition), 
is out of print, and I fear there is not a present prospect 
of its being reprinted. 

I will further only refer the reader to two small tracts 

• « Study of Origins,' page 207, f. Pago 209. J Page 210. 
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which appear to me masterly, by Professor Iverach, pub- 
lished by the Beligious Tract Society, under the title, 
Present Day Tracts.* 

Professor Iverach's small book, entitled, ** Is Grod 
Enowable," is fall of information as to the tendency <tf 
speculation in recent times. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer's book on '' Education" has had 
too wide a circulation to be passed over. It has been 
translated into thirteen languages, and many thousand 
copies of the English editions have appeared. In this 
book are to be found wise suggestions, which have long 
been acted upon by the best parents and teachers. But 
the principle on which the work is established is that 
children should be taught, not that their conduct depends 
on obedience to authority and punishment for disobedience, 
but rather that they should find out for themselves by 
experience what will be the result of their actions on 
their own happiness and that of others. This experience 
must rest on a knowledge of natural laws; in fact, on 
science. Thus science is put in the place of religion ; or 
rather, as Mr. Spencer expresses it, "true science is 
essentially religious." Mr. Spencer is, indeed, such an 
enemy to authority that he objects to the learning of 
languages as a part of education, on the ground that the 
dictum of the teacher, the grammar, or the dictionary 
must be accepted as final, and so "tends to increase 
the already undue respect for authority" in the young 
mind. 

• *The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer Examined;' and *The 
Ethics of Evolution Examined.' 
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On this subject a remarkable address, which deals 
"with the principles of Mr. Spencer's book, was delivered 
l)efore the Froebel Society by the venerable Miss Shirreff, 
who has done so much to promote kindergarten work in 
schools. It was my privilege to bring about the pub- 
lication of this address, entitled * Moral Training."* 
Miss Shirreff says that " Spencer lays down the admirable 
maxim that 'the aim of our discipline should be to 
produce a self-governing being, not to produce a being 
governed by others! But he who is governed by fear or 
prudential regard to consequences is governed by the 
least worthy of external authorities, superior force." 
She points out that this system does not give " a know- 
ledge of right and wrong, but of prudent and imprudent 
conduct" only; and compares his teaching with that of 
Froebel in these words : " the system of Spencer teaches 
submission to the inevitable, to an inexorable outer law 
of force; that of Froebel to an inner law of right, 
growing more and more cleax as the restraints of 
authority are withdrawn." 

♦ Published by G. Philip & Son, 32 Fleet Street. Price, Qd. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 
LOTZE. 

Before we pass on to Lotze as the last word in favour 
of knowledge and faith, and the relation between them, it 
may be well to take a look back at the successive stages of 
thought. 

In Plato we found that beyond our thought (or above 
all that is perceptible) are Ideas of Goodness and Beauty, 
and the basis of Truth. This is a central principle of 
Lotze's, which he calls " werth." 

Aristotle — who as Plato's pupil respected him — could 
not believe in Plato's "Ideas." He invented Logic, of 
which the basis is Definition, statement of essence and 
qualities; and the test, absence of contradiction. This 
governed all thought for nearly two thousand years. 

The Eenaissance gave fresh life to the Platonic Ideas, 
but they soon had to give way to knowledge based on: 
experience — first, in Physical Science, as that of Bacoa 
and Newton; but secondly, in Psychology, of which 
mental phenomena, like any other facts, are the basis. 
Here was the great turning-point. 

We have seen that Locke (and ' in a certain sense 
Descartes) opened a road for thinking minds, based 
exclusively on impressions made on them by (assumed) 
realities from without. 
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This led to enquiry in various fonns as to the relations 
between things and impressions. By Hume was laid the 
path of scepticism in modem thought. 

There followed various endeavours in the fonn of 
wearisome theories as to appearances and realities. We 
are now much influenced by Scotland and Germany, by 
Eeid, Kant, and their successors, and the exaggeration of 
mere reason by Hegel. 

Last of all, we have the attempt at Unification 
of all science, or Logic in excelsis and profundis, by 
the substitution of an Unknowable force in the place 
of God. 

With Lotze, on the other hand, the central point or 
climax of view is the personality of God, ajid not the " ego 
and non-ego " of man. 

One special characteristic quality of Lotze's writings is 
his modesty in drawing conclusions from speculative 
assumptions, especially from any kind of Monism. Monism 
xneans an attempt to explain the Universe and all our 
^relations as finite beings to — what it is now the fashion to 
cjall — our environment, by some one principle. He 
specially protested against Hegel's theory of impei'sonal 
Heason, self-developed from an unknown beginning. 

He therefore made it clear that pure logic in the form of 
the Aristotelian syllogism, only dealt with the concepts 
formed in our minds, showing the agreement or discre- 
pancy between defined words or thoughts. He main- 
tained that this action of the mind does not deal 
directly with reality, that is, the being or existence of 
real persons or things. 
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He was equally opposed to the monism of materialism, 
which would derive all our sense of moral or spiritual 
reality from our experience, or physical perception, or 
impressions. 

He assumed as his starting point our own personal 
conscious life, in opposition to Hxune's doctrine of suc- 
cessive impressions. But he atta<5hed great importance to 
what he calls mechanism, which includes not only force of 
weight and motion, but the chemical or other action of 
the particles of matter in relation to one another. He 
showed that our personal life is in constant relation to this 
mechanism, or what we may term natural law. While he 
put aside the monism of reason and of matter^ he 
specially dealt with our relation to natural laws. 

As Lotze considers Logic only as dealing with forms of 
thought, his work on Metaphysics is devoted to reality. He 
distinguishes between what he calls validity (geltung) of 
truth, and reality (wirklichkeit). He also in his meta- 
physic shows that we are to seek for the good as well 
as the true. . He goes so far as to say, "that which 
should be is the ground of that which is"; or, "the 
true beginning of metaphysic lies in Ethics." * 

With reference to the theory of Evolution, which he 
does not dispute, he says: "Man esteems himself 
according to what he is, and not according to that whence 
he arose. It is enough for us to feel that we are now not 
apes." t 

In addition to what we can learn either from tangible 
experience or valid thought in logical form, he attached the 

♦ « Metaphysic,' iL 319. t Ibid., iL 158. 
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greatest importance to what he called worth (werth), 
which is partly response to feeling, partly a decided 
ethical law. It includes both goodness and beauty ; and 
the consideration or feeling of these matters of worth he 
held to be an essential element in the attainment of truth. 
A convenient summary of Lotze's general principles 
bearing on science and religion will be found in a smaU 
book, the last of the dictated portions of Lotze's lectures, 
translated by Professor Ladd. The book is entitled 
* Outlines of Logic/ but it also contains a few pages, 
145 to 184, called * Encyclopaedia of Philosophy.' He 
points out that there are two views of the way in which 
we may arrive at truth and unity. According to the 
first it is possible to divine one Real Principle on which 
the world depends. The second view, of which Lotze 
approves, is that the search for truth sets forth from 
Tnany points of departure, and is bound only by laws 
of thought. 

The whole Philosophy of Lotze culminates in the 

Personality of God. The idea of personality is generally 

understood as including intellect, emotion, and will. 

Perhaps it might be better to say intellect, feeling, and 

will, so that the feeling may include being loved as well 

as active love. Lotze protested against a definition of 

personality, as involving necessarily a distinction between 

self and not-self, or ego and non-ego, which distinction 

Vras maintained by Mansel in his Bampton Lectures. 

liOtze therefore teaches that the personality of God, so far 

OS our finite minds can define it, implies that His Being is 

its own object. 
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It has been one of the main objects of this book to 
induce young students to study Lotze ; because his philo- 
sophy is based on a comprehensive view of all former 
thought, and is built neither on physical science, nor on 
,pure logic, alone. It may be convenient to those who 
iave followed me so far to be told what are the works of 
Lotze which are accessible to English readers. The three 
principal books are the Logic, the Metaphysic, and the 
Microcosmus. Of these. Professor Ladd says that the 
Logic and the Metaphysic are both technical and difficult : 
not, I presume, that he thinks them deficient in clearness ; 
but that they go into great detail as to the principles and 
the application of both of those subjects. Professor Ladd 
has translated five small volumes of Lotze's dictated 
lectures, besides another small work called the "Philo- 
sophy of Eeligion." He advises the readers of the dictated 
lectures to begin with the little book on " Metaphysic,^' 
because that purports especially to define the presupposi- 
tions or assumptions which lie at the root of all other 
branches of philosophy. I confess that I do not quite 
agree with this advice, for the dictated lectures on this 
subject are necessarily dry, full of technical phrases, and 
require considerable knowledge in order clearly to follow 
the arguments in their shortened form. I have ahready 
suggested that in the small volume on " Logic " 'WiU be 
found a general introduction to Lotze's thought. 
. On the whole I am inclined to think that the " Micro- 
cosmus," the fourth edition of the English translation of 
which appeared last year, though it is a large book in two 
^'^lumes, wiU be found the most interesting and readable. 
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The " Microcosmus ** begins with a careful account of 
the animal or bodily life of man^ and the working, 
.so far as we can understand it, of the nervous system 
^and the brain. Lotze gives as much attention to the 
physical part of man's nature as do those writers who 
treat man from a purely material standpoint. He discusses 
very fully the relations between the body and the mind, 
and the mystery in which these, in the present state of 
our knowledge,! hidden. From this po^t he passes on 
to consider the relation of the whole man, body and soul, 
to the universal laws which reign in the world. During 
the course of his argument he often has occasion to refer 
to the nature of things, and this leads him to state his 
conviction that all reaUty implies self-existence, in vary- 
ing degrees of intensity, from the enjoyment of that 
which we are inclined to look upon as lifeless matter in 
the fulfilment of its functions, to " the self-consciousness 
of the being that knows itself as an Ego." This, which to 
many readers will seem rather fanciful, seems to have 
been derived by Lotze from Leibnitz's theory of monads. 

The development of mankind through history, leading 
up to Christianity, is traced in the " Microcosmus ; " and 
Christianity is said to be a matter of character, not, in 
itself, either of knowledge only, or of government. The 
new life, founded on truth, established by revelation, is 
possessed only " when it pervades the whole man as the 
prevailing tone and temper of his life." Lotze sums up 
his arguments in the statement of what he calls his 
"philosophic faith:" that all things truly are but one, 
"ojxe real power appearing to us under a three-fold 
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image;" of a Grood to be desired, which fonns OTir 
standard of worth; of a Beality, the facts of which we 
perceive intuitively ; of Laws or necessarily valid tmths. 
The One Supreme Principle which combines these three 
he finds in " living love : " true reality is not matter, still 
less Idea, but *^ the living personal Spirit of God and the 
world of personal spirits which He has created." 

At the same time it must be remembered that Lotze 
did not consider it to be his business to teach people 
Theology, but rather to teach them to think. He saw 
considerable difficulty in stating some of the great 
doctrines of the Church in philosophical language ; but he 
held dogmas to be essential to the imity of such a society 
as that of Christianity, composed of nations which have 
little besides in common with each other; and these 
dogmas must of necessity be more or less the work of 
man's reason. He accepted, however, in the most devout 
spirit the account in the Gospels of the historical Christ, 
and showed that there is no reason for objection to 
miracles worked by Him. 

If we turn to the ** Philosophy of Eeligion," we find 
that Lotze considers that Philosophy or Human Beason 
has two functions. The first is to lead the mind from the 
manifold surroundings of the world up to the idea of a 
Personal God and of Eevelation. The second is to 
embody in a rational and intelligible form the doctrines of 
Eevelation. He says in the strongest terms that Chris- 
tianity is the manifestation of the love of God for His 
creatures, and that through Christ He brings Himself 
into contact with humanity ; but he has evidently some 
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difficulty in seeing how the relation of Christ as Son to 
the Father can be expressed in human words. 

The subject of evil, that subject which, as he says, is 
the " insurmountable difficulty " standing in the way of a 
perfect system of philosophy, is dealt with by Lotze. He 
discusses the various theories about it, and shows how 
imsatisfactory these are : whether they lay stress on the 
harmony of the world as a whole, and in so doing lose 
sight of the miseiy to be found in it in detail ; or whether 
they regard it as a means of education, overlooking the 
suffering, both physical and mental, which seems to lead 
to no such end. He quotes Leibnitz, who, when the 
goodness and the omnipotence of God appeared to be 
irreconcilable, decided for His goodness, and concluded 
that His power is limited. Lotze then sums up his own 
belief in these words : — 

"Let us alter a little the canon of Leibnitz, and say 
that where there appears to be an irreconcilable contradic- 
tion between the omnipotence and the goodness of God, 
there our finite wisdom has come to the end of its tether, 
and that we do not understand the solution which yet we 
believe in." 

Postscript. 

Since the short account of Lotze's teaching contained in 
the foregoing pages has been received from the printer 
and approved by a disciple of Lotze, himself a very able 
writer on philosophy, my attention has been drawn to a 
work which takes a different view of Lotze's doctrines. 
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It is entitled ** A Critical Account of the Philosophy of 
Lotze," by Mr. Henry Jones^ Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the UniTersity of Glasgow. Though with fiedling health 
I have not been able to study the whole book, I feel 
bound to add a few words with reference to the criticisms 
of Professor Jones. I think I h^ve gathered the general 
principle of his book and its conclusions. 

He expresses very high admiration of the tone and 
moral tendency of Lotze's writings, and of their influence 
on modem thought But he objects to his mode of 
dealing with thought^ or formal logic, as not involving 
reality, but only what Lotze calls validity of conceptions. 

Mr. Jones himself agrees with the theory of modem 
logic in the works of Mr. Bradley and Mr. Bosanquet, 
which I have noticed in my chapter on Logic (page 53), 
as the Logic of objects or facts, not only of formal con- 
ceptions. Mr. Jones regards Lotze's doctrine of Logic as 
merely subjective or ideal He describes it as teaching 
that " Knowledge begins with an inner world of sub- 
jective states, and then strives to find a way outwards ; " 
he holds that such a theory which *' endeavours to step 
from thoughts to things " is one that no logic can justify ."• 

I am not able now to discuss this general question, but 
I venture to ask, Is this a just account of Lotze's doctrine 
of conceptions, which are formed by the mind out of the 
materials furnished by the senses ? 

Lotze attached the greatest importance to the doctrine 
of Keality, as deeper or higher than mere logical concep- 
tions. He taught that, with reference to subjects included 

* Page 869. 
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in this Beality, we must take into account what he called 
Worth, including the Essential Good in the Universe. 
This worth is not included in logical conceptions, nor in 
Science. It is known to us by moral convictions, or Faith, 
as implied in the Unity of the Universe. It is partly 
known by feeling, but feeling which involves thought, 
though not logical conceptions. This feeling, or Faith, has 
some resemblance to the Practical Beason of Kant, or to 
the faculty which Bishop Butler called a " sentiment of 
the Understanding or a perception of the heart." 

Mr. Jones's conclusion is that ** there are indications 
that the main contribution of Lotze to philosopliic 
thought, the only ultimate contribution, consists in 
deepening that Idealism which he sought to overthrow." * 

As it may not be obvious to all readers what is 
intended by this Idealism and its opposite Bealism, I 
may add that Lotze's view of the two systems is 
explained in the small book of Logic (dictated lectures) 
to which I have already referred.t 

Mr. Jones's book shows his power of thought, and 
liis comprehensive knowledge of modern philosophy, in 
its relation to Science. His language is also remarkably 
clear ; his book may perhaps help the readers of Lotze's 
works to understand better his system of thought. 

* Prefiace, page xiL t Pag« 236, 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

Eesult of the Eetrospect. 

In the introduction to this volume some general questions 
were indicated as presenting themselves to all who reflect 
on the principles of knowledge, duty, and faith. It has 
been my endeavour to place before my reader the means 
of answering these questions. 

I have not followed the usual course of ' histories of 
Philosophy by classifying different writers under the heads 
of Idealism subjective or objective, or Eealism simple or 
transfigured. 

I have rather endeavoured to indicate certain marked 
points in the course of thought ; from which we may now 
learn, or take warning, as to their bearing on the funda- 
mental truths of religion. 

riato, as regards knowledge, taught that the human 
mind has some Ideal aspirations beyond what can be 
gained by sensible experience. 

Aristotle, on the other hand, laid the foundation of 
moral duty as a reality of experience which has endured 
to our day, and been reproduced in the solid teaching of 
our o^vn Bishop Butler. 

Some modem writers have endeavoured to base all know- 
ledge and duty on the same foundation as the science of 
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material nature ; but, as Lotze said in his last writing,* 
"Psychology, even if we possessed it in perfection, can 
never be the foundation of our whole philosophy." t 

Lotze adds: "There appears to me no doubt that the 
analogy of experience is decisively in favour of the postur 
late of intellectualism, in favour of the innate activity 
with which the mind acts upon external impressions and 
by which it produces the representations, and combina- 
tions of representations which constitute our thought 
about the world." f 

I have not, under the head of knowledge, discussed 
in detail the question, "what do we know about the 
reality of phenomena or appearances of which we are 
conscious?" This question enters into all systems of 
philosophy, whether idealist or realist. It may be stated 
as admitted now by leading writers that our knowledge 
of persons or things depends on our minds, as taking into 
account the relations of which we are conscious between 
things themselves, and between them and our conscious 
selves. 

As to faith, it was suggested in Chapter IX., on modern 
views of Theism, that faith is a spiritual response to 
Bevelation rather than an intellectual assent to arguments 
of the understanding. 

It may be well here to introduce a few quotations from 
the ' Thoughts on Religion ' by the late George Romanes, 

• Article in the 'Contemporary Keview' (January, 1880X on 
" Philosophy in the last Forty Years,'* headed as a first article. 
Unhappily Lotze did not live to write the second article. 

t Page 146. t Page 143. 
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edited by Canon Gore. Mr. Bomanes was well known 
for his elaborate work on Sdenoe — he gained a ptize at 
Cambridge in 1872 tor an essay on a Christian subject; 
but it appears that in 1874 his devotion to Sdenoe as a 
follower of Darwin, and his intense desire for the dis- 
covery of troth in Nature and in history, led to a great 
change in his line of thought. 

^'ALready in 1876 he had written a w<ffk with a 
sceptical conclnsiony * a candid examination of Theism ;' " * 
and for fifteen years he called himself a pure Agnostic; 
but all the time he was thinking of the relation between 
science and religion, and writing notes on this subject 
It appears from his notes that modem Biblical criticism 
removed some of Bomanes' difficulties about belief in 
the Bible. He became deeply impressed with the history 
of the life of Christ, as unparalleled by any record of 
a human life. 

« 

At the same time he reflected on the meaning and 
foundation of Faith ; which he described in his notes in 
several passages, of which the two following extracts are 
samples : — 

'' Faith in its religious sense is distinguished not only 
from opinion (or belief founded on reason alone) in that 
it contains a spiritual element ; it is rather distinguished 
from belief founded on the affections, by needing an 
active co-operation of the will. Thus all parts of the 
human mind have to be involved in faith — ^intellect, 
emotions, wilL" t 

''It is a fact that Christian belief is much more 
* Canon Gore's Preface, page 9. f Page 131. 
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due to doing than to thinking, as prognosticated in 
the New Testament, 'If any man will do His will, 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God'" 
(St. John vii 17).* 

In the third volume of T. Hill Green's woyks, edited, 
with a Memoir, by Mr. Nettleship, is a Sennon, or 
Address to his pupils, on Faith, in which he shows that 
in the Gospels, and in the Epistles of St. Paul, Faith 
never appears in the sense often used now, of opposilaon 
or superiority to Keason, both by theologians and men 
of science. 

" But we find the true or highest faith represented as 
that which by a purely spiritual act takes Christ, as the 
manifestation of God, into the soul without waiting for 
conviction by sensible sign." f 

"Faith is not an acceptance of revelation itself, it 
is the first stage of the revelation itself, of which love 
and knowledge are to be the completion." | 

Two Conclusions, 

Two conclusions I venture to suggest as the result of 
the retrospect. 

1. In the search for knowledge, especially as regards 
practical action, the will acts with the intellect, and 
influences its conclusions. Thought is not a mere 
siLccession of impressions derived from nature, nor of 
states of conscuMsness within the mind ; but the act of a 

* Page 16a t Page 253. t Page 266. 
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responsible personal being, which should lead to faith in 
a personal God. In the words of T. H. Green, " the will 
is simply the man." * 

2. We have seen that, according to some of the most 
powerful reasoners, pure logic does not enable us to draw 
conclusions with reference to spiritual realities (of which 
we can form but imperfect conceptions) without apparent 
incongruities, the reconciliation of which can only be 
given by faith. 



* < 
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I must add to the above list of books a book of a different kind 
(which has been recently brought under my special notice), because it 
was delivered in the form of lectures to University Extension Classes, 
by Mr. Bosanquet. It is called the * Essentials of Logic; or, Ten 
Lectures on Judgment and Liference.' 

The author begins with a metaphysical explanation of the relation 
between the ideas in the mind and the world built up in those ideas, 
as treated by the common-sense theory, and by subjective Idealism. 
He states that Psychology treats of the course of ideas and feelings ; 
and that Logic treats of the mental construction of Reality, lie. 
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IfllUt^/AUyfff '/.»V, «hi; tf»fj&J4it//f //f i//i/>c'« i>^t4t^.'; |//.tf;i4!4(, 

fi«n\)iy.^ 

t fitity UiUff^lA i/f Utf})/^Ui iht: v//\A'. *4 </,/ t//ik «« tt4U 

VWi^jVf^Aty Ut '/tt^- \/t'$A *4 viifw }« ^u tct,.'.t:n';^t t// jtf^ttwtdi 
*/U(/fU Uf //«. 

^*^HtU»\^t*riMy \h^. I*r4*^^/t 'Un'n: y.'t'i it.' 'ht^,'y\t I' /jl'/ «■. l« 'i^ 

yu't\f^/\f\*y *4 tiit*',ff. HI A *A M ;/.':, !',»• :.'*, '/; */,.♦ /';«tej vf <>/^^ 
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